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Notes. 


LATIN POEMS OF JOHANNES OPICIUS: MANUSCRIPTS 
AT WHITEHALL, TEMP. CAR. I. 


In the Cottonian MS. Vespasian, B. IV., is pre- 
served a small collection of Latin poems, addressed 
by the author, Johannes Opicius, to King Henry 
VIL. and dated in 1497. This was doubtless the 
presentation copy to the king, and is finely written 
on vellum, with the royal arms emblazoned on 
the first leaf. The contents are of some historical 
interest, and are as follows: 


“1. De Henrici Anglim et Francia Regis in Galliam 
progressu. 

“2. De Ejusdem Regis laudibus, sub pretextu inclite 
rose purpurere, per Dialogum. 

“3, Ejusdem Joh. Opicii Exhortatio, ut Christi nata- 
licium concelebrant; ad eundem invictissimum Regem. 
1497. 

“4, Laus Deo pro successu felici Henrici Regis. 

“5, Ad eundem serenissimum Regem libelli oblatio.” 


This last poem is in fourteen lines, and may be 
quoted, to J om the youthful genius of the writer. 
t is also remarkable for the allusions to the 
various presents accustomed to be made to the 
king, probably, on New Year's Day. 
“ Rex, precor, accipias nostre servata Camcenz 
Dona tibi, posito (queso) supercilio. 
Jam tibi permultis mittunt, Rex, munera rebus 
Magna viri: sortis munera quisque sux. 
Hic gemmas; alter conchas; et serica donant 
Balsama; Phidiaca signa dolata manu. 
Sunt qui quas Zeuxis, tabulas quas pinxit Apelles, 
Ast ego fortune porrigo dona mex. 
Que sale sint, fateor, quamvis aliena Latino, 
Non tamen hac wxtas noscere cuncta potest. 
Imberbi necnon hec sum modulatus avena, 
Nec tetigere mei bis duo lustra dies. 
Arboribus primo fructus edentur acerbi, 
Tempore mox fiunt mitia poma suo.” 


In sending the above notice of these poems, I 
have, however, chiefly in view the communication 
of a curious note written on the fly-leaf at the 
end of the volume, in hands of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. 


“ In the privy closet at Whitthall ar the manuscripts, 


“New testament in English, old, given by doctor 
Briggis, — in 8. [now MS. Reg. 1. a. 12.) 

“The pshater [ Psalter?] in latin, well limmed,— 8. 
[perhaps MS. Reg. 2. A. 16.] 

“ The Apocalips, in lattin, limmed in pictures, given by 
Johan, Quene of Scotts, te Dabingdon Abbay in Scotland, 
in Ed. 3. time, — fol. 

“ Part of the old testament in latin, from Job to Daniell, 
every page 4 colloms, wherof two ar pictures limned, and 
two ar the text, with an interpretation, — fol. 

“Discription of the holy places in scripture, dedicated 
to H. 8., in french, — 4°. {now MS. Reg. ‘ 

“Divers Book of the Knights of the garter, —4*. [ per- 
haps MS. Reg. 12. a. 42.) 

“ A treatis in french to King H. 8. wrighten with the 
Lady Eliz. his daughter hand, — 16. 








“A treatis in french to Charlemayn, of K. Pippins 
cherry ortchard. 

“ An Italian dialogs of Sebastian and Mullimet hamet, 
of the worth of Civill oranges. 

“A volume of 15 decades of the force and virtue of the 
juce of Limmons. 

. — tomes of Rabloys [ Rabelais}, in praise of Tobacco 
ust. 

: _ hott discourse of the North east windes in Lap- 
anda, 

“A coolingcard for the Sicilian Monguball [Mount 
Etna}. 

“A comparison betwixt St Jhon Canberryes wealthe 
and his witt. 

“ A famous discourse of sawdust and siccamore seedes.” 

I am unable at present to identify all of the 
MSS. above specified, as now existing in the Old 
Royal Collection, and some may have been lost in 
the interval between the removal of the library 
from Whitehall to St. James’s, in 1648, and the 
Restoration. 

It will be doubtless perceived, that the eight 
last items of the list of MSS. (which are in a later 
hand) are ironical, and it is difficult to imagine 
how or wherefore such a travesty of the former 
portion should have been made. Who was the 
Sir John Canberry, whose wealth is here alluded 
to? F, Mappen, 


POPE AND PROFESSOR MOOR, ETC. 
In one instance ee was as severely lashed as 
he lashed others in his Dunciad. The following 
verses, in which he receives his share of casti- 


| gation, are transcribed from the MS. of the emi- 


nent Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, James Moor, LL.D., who filled that 
chair from 1746 till he resigned in 1774, The 
verses are taken from a copy of the Greek Gram- 
mar which was used by the Professor (himself the 
author) in instructing his college class. It is 
interleaved with writing-paper, on which he has 
occasionally recorded, without any order, such 
random observations in prose and poetry as his 
well-known humour had dictated; and among 
these membra disjecta some are of a very original 
character. : 
“ Epigram 1. 

“St. John and Pope, this mark is on your grave, 

That one a villain was, and one a knave.” 

“ Epigram 2. 

“St. John did brother Pope, himself beknave, 

And stamp’d it everywhere, but on his grave; 

And villain St. John shall a villain gleam, 

While one drop flows from Helicon’s fair stream. 

Yet not to quench for thee Hell’s flaming fire, 

But make it hotter burn and blaze the higher, 

The red hot iron and blazing sulphur strive, 

The flame of thy Hell-crown to keep alive, 

While endless ages in rotation drive, 

And through each period find it still alive.” 


“ Dryden the Hind, and Pope the Fox, 
Both court the Muse in the wrong box; 
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She turns these wrongheads all adrift 

And calls for Milton, Butler, Swift. 

These make a ring round as they er.er, 

And worship Homer in the centr-. 

The sight renews old Homer’s youth, 

He kisses Milton on the mouth; 

To Virgil he presents his cheek, 

Who kisses it with reverence meek ; 

To Pope and Broome he turns his ——, 

Who turn’d the Iliad to a farce, } 

Of Circe made a water witch, 

Although she was a brimstone bitch. 

To Hell, he crys, ye puppy dogs, 

And yelp the battle of the Frogs, 

Against their enemies the Mice; 

Hurl hence to Hell quick in a trice. 
But ere they were quite sent adrift, 

Homer was thus address’d by Swift : 

*O may it please your sovereign Majesty, 

Don’t you sometimes delight in a jest? aye, 

Let them all in a cage be shut, 

And sent a voyage to Lilliput; 

Or wou’d your Majesty allow’t—ah! 

Steer without compass to Laputa, 

Or Pegasus, good-natur’d Nag, 

May carry them to Brobdignag. 

Indeed it were a vile sin, heu nimis, 

To plague with them the virtuous Houhnyhims.’ 
Muse, glad to be of trouble free’d, 
Crys, ‘ there they go, it is decree’d, 
And if it chance to please Apollo, 
One or two more shall quickly follow. 


” 





“ Smile Homer, smile, behold the deed begun ; 

Smile, Father Homer, smile upon a Son. 
The Muse propitious shall her bard behold ; 
The Muse propitious bids her bard be bold. 

A poor translation made Pope’s fortune shine. 

Why may’nt a true translation better mine? 
The Muse propitious shall her bard behold ; 
The Muse propitious bids her bard be bold. 

Pope’s genius for Heroic all unfit, 

Pope’s genius never shone except in wit: 

In the same strain, the serious and the joke, 

The rape of Helen and the rape of Lock, 

Their eagle flights, how can the Bard command, 

Who thinks that to be gay is to be grand? 

His conquering sword in ANY woman’s cause 

Is treason high against Heroic Laws. 

A conquering sword let trifling Poet spare, 

*Tis all too heavy for a Lock of Hair. 

For him Belinda is an Helen fit, 

Pope’s genius never shone except in wit. 

But fatal Helen has more dreadful charms, 

Her rape the Nations with fierce War alarms: 

With blood, with death, an Empire can destroy, 

And bury in the ruins Royal Troy. 

The backward Heroes by such Poet made 

Are Heroes only for a Dunciad.” 


It would seem from the foregoing that the pro- 
fessor had meditated an English metrical “ trans- 
lation” of Homer to outrival that of Pope. The 
probability is, that the public duties of Ris situa- 
tion, his pecuniary difficulties, and more than all 
the labour which for many years he bestowed on 
the numerous classical works that issued from the 


— of Robert and Andrew Foulis of Glasgow, | 


ad prevented the execution. 
however, to literature, and as one example of the 


As a compensation, | 





great interest which the Professor felt in the cul- 
| tivation of the Greek language, there may be 
mentioned the folio edition of Homer, in four 
volumes, by the above named printers. The Jliad 
appeared in 1756, and The ? mg Hymns, and 
other reliques in 1758. In the editorship of this 
work the Professor had associated with him Mr. 
Muirhead *, Professor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity, but it is understood that the critical part of 
| the task devolved on the former, who, both as a 
scholar and a poet, was (to use a phrase of the 
| Rev. Dr. Chalmers) qualified “ above and beyond” 
his coadjutor. To ensure the utmost accuracy of 
text, every sheet was read six times before it was 
sent to press, twice by the ordinary corrector, 
James Tweedie, once by Andrew Foulis, once by 
each of the editors separately, and finally by both 
conjunctly.t As a proof of the extreme sensitive- 
ness of the Professor for perfection of text, there 
is a scrap of some awkward circumstance in the 
printing house that had excited his rather keen 
and warm temper. 

“N.B. I do firmly that this is one of the mad 
impudences of Ja. ‘Tweedie, whom I have caught 
in many pranks of this kind.” Of these perhaps 
| yet unsurpassed volumes Dr. Harwood says: 
“One of the most splendid editions of Homer ever 
delivered to the world, and I am informed that 
its accuracy is equal to its magnificence.” Copies 
| of it are now very rare. A copy lately offered at 
| public sale in Glasgow brought a handsome price. 


THE FEAST OF FOOLS. 


MSS. notes of F. Douce in his copy of Du Til- 
liot’s Memoires pour servir a l Histoire de la Féte 
| des Foux, 8vo. Lausanne, 1751. 


“There are many curious additions to this book in the 
4th volume of the Memoires d’ Artigny, p. 278. and in the 
7th volume, pp. 68. 71, 72., &c. See Meuzel, vii. 259. 

“In the 7th volume of the Memoires de l’ Academie des 
Inscriptions, Mons. Lancelot has given an extract from a 
MS. Ritual of Viviers concerning the election of an Abbé 
du Clergé and an Episcopus Stultus. See Sauval, Anti- 
quités de Paris, ii, 624. 

“Dans la bibliothéque du ci-devant chapitre de Sens, 





* The Professor’s opinion of his colleague may be 
gathered from the MS. source referred to. 


“ Genius and Parts. 
Question at the Tripod. 


A man of Genius and a man of Parts, 

Where lyes the difference? both excel in Arts, 
Answer from the Tripod. 

This way, perhaps, you may the difference feel, 

Parts without Genius, Iron without Steel. 

Such man I shall you name, not long since dead, 

A man exactly such was George Muirhead.” 
| 1 think this account will be found in the Latin Pre- 
face to the work, said to be from the pen of Professor 
Moor, though signed by both editors. 
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on trouve, entr’ autres manuscrits, l’original de l’ancien 
office des Fous. C’est un in folio long et ¢troit, écrit en 
lettres assez menues, et couvert d'ivoire sculpté; on y 
voit assez grossitrement représentés des bacchanales et 
autres folies relatives & la féte. Au commencement est 
une prose rimée au sujet de l’ane qu’on fétoit aussi. Des 
pritres de l’église confondues les unes dans les autres, 
pour repondre au titre de la féte des fous, forment le reste 
du livre.” — Géographie de France, p. 168., ed. 1792. 

“In the National Library at Paris, there is a transcript 
of the last mentioned MS. (No. 1351.) upon vellum, 
which is described as follows; ‘ Officium Stultorum ad 
usum metropoleos et primitialis ecclesize Senonensis ; cum 
notis musicis.’ At the beginning is written, ‘ Transcriptus 
est liber sequens, vel potius officium, ex originali per- 
antiquo in thesauro metropolitan Senonensis ecclesiz 
conservato, ex utraque parte foliis eburneis munito, nunc 
in archivis capitularibus incluso.’ (See ‘ Variétés His- 
toriques,’ i. 457.; Compan, ‘Dict. de Danse,’ p. 330.; 
‘ Diction. Historique des Mceurs,’ &c., art. ‘ Féte’ ; Lobi- 
neau, ‘Hist. de Paris,’ i. 224.; Millin, ‘Mag. Encycl. 
Juillet,’ 1806; Marlot, ‘ Metropolis Remensis,’ 2 vols. 
folio; Flegel, ‘Geschichte des Grotes Romischen,’ Leipzig, 
1788, 8vo. pp. 159 —170.; ‘Journal de Verdun,’ Oct. 
1751; ‘Lettre d’un Gentilhomme de Bourgogne (M. du 
Tilliot) & M. Moreau de Mautour sur la Féte des Foux: 
in Mercure de France, Janv. 1742, and a letter by M. 
Boucher Dargis, Jan. 1743.) 

“Turpem illum abusum in quibusdam frequentatum 
ecclesiis, quo certis anni celebritatibus, nonnulli cum mi- 
tra, baculo ac,vestibus pontificalibus more Episcoporum 
benedicunt. 
Fatuorum vel Innocentium seu Puerorum in quibusdam 
regionibus nuncupatur, alii larvales ac theatrales jocos, 
alii choreas et tripudia marium et mulierum facientes, 
nomines ad spectacula et cachinnationes movent, alii com- 





Alii ut Reges ac Duces induti, quod festum | 


messationes et convivia ibidem preparant, hec sancta | 
Synodus detestans, statuit et jubet,” &c.— Concil. Basi- | 


leens. ap Martene de Ritibus Ecclesia, iii. 111.(101.) (See 
Felibien, “ Vies des Peintres,” ii. 65. 

“ At the end of Millin’s second vol. of ‘Monumens An- 
tiques’ is an account of the famous Missal with the ser- 
vice for the Féte des Foux at Sens. (See Neuré’s ‘ Querela 
ad Gassendum’ quoted in Marchand, ‘ Dict.,’ i. 287.) 

“ Millin has also described the above Missal in the re- 
marks on the Féte des Foux in vol. i. of his ‘ Voyage 
dans les Départemens,’ &c., p. 69. 

“The Abbé Tersan had a transcript of the Sens service. 
(See his ‘Catalogue,’ p. 119.) My very curious girdle of 
the Abbé des Foux belonged to him. I have described it 
in ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xv. 

“On the féte des Anes, see ‘ Dict. Univ. v. Anes—Nuits 
Parisiennes,’ tom. ii. 156. 

“On the Bazoche, see Brice’s ‘ Paris,’ iii. 263. 

“La triomphe de la Bazoche, et les Amours de Maistre 
Sebastien Grapignan,’ 1698. 12mo. 

a M. Beruzez, in his ‘ History of Rheims,’ remarks that 
there are more ridiculous ceremonies at Dijon and Rheims 
than elsewhere, which he ascribes to the wines of Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. 

“ Another dissertation on the Féte des Foux is in ‘ Va- 
rietés Hist.,’ tom. iii. 341. 

“Some treatises on this subject are 
Fabricius, * Bibliogr. Antiquaria,’ p. 332. 

“ Quirinales or Roman Feast of Fools, 18 Feb. 

“Philip le Bon, Duke of Burgundy and Earl of Flan- 
ders, countenanced the indecent confrairie of the Mere- 
foile at Dijon.” (See L’Art de verifier les Dates,’ iii. 518.) 

* Procession of the Ass, v. Foix, ‘ Ess. sur Paris,’ ii. 217. 

* Procession du Renard, v. Foix, ‘ Ess. sur Paris,’ iv. 57. 

“Where is Millin’s Account of a Missal on the Feast 


mentioned in | 
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of Fools in a diptych, Paris, 1806. 
Gilbert’s ‘Cathedral of Chartres.’ 

“ Many of the towns in the Netherlands subject to the 
Dukes of Burgundy celebrated festivals, as — 


4to. ? mentioned in 


Féte aux Anes, at Douai. 

Féte de l’Epinette, at Lille. 

Féte des Cornards, at Evreux. 

Féte du Prévost de l’Etourdi, at Bouchain. 


“ All these are described in Doutremer’s ‘ Hist. de Va- 
lenciennes,’ in folio. 


Féte de la Papoire, at Amiens, on Ascension Day. 
Féte de la Gargouille, at Rouen. 

Féte de la Merefolie, at Dijon 

Féte de la Tarasque, at Tarascon and Avignon. 
Féte du Duc d’Urbin et le Prince d’Amour, at Aix. 


“In a room at Wolinchemere Priory, Hants, is an old 
painting of the nativity, under which are these lines: 


* Cock. 
Duck. 
Magpie. 
Bull. Ubi? ubi? 

Lamb. In Bethlem.’ 
See “Gentl. Magaz.,” 1799, p. 642. 


Christus natus est. 
Quando! quando! 
In hac nocte. 


“Ex archivo ecclesia Senonensis, 1445, de abolitione 
Festi Fatuorum. 

“Et spurcitiis et immunditiis sese conferunt et appli- 
cant tempore divini servitii, larvatos et monstruosos vultus 
deferendo cum vestibus mulierum aut lenonum vel his- 
trionum, choreas in ecclesia et choro ejusdem ducendo, 
cantilenas inhonestas cantando, offas pingues super cornu 
altaris juxta celebrantem missam comedendo, ludum tax- 
illorum ibidem exercendo, de fumo fetido et ex corio 
veterum sotularium thurificando, per totam ecclesiam 
liguriendo, saltando, turpitudinem suam non erubescendo, 
nudos homines sine verendorum tegmine inverecunde 
ducendo per villam et theatra in curribus et vehiculis 
sordidis ad infamia spectacula pro risu astantium et con- 
currentium, se transferendo, turpes gesticulationes sui 
corporis faciendo, verba impudicissima atque scurrilia 
proferendo,” &c. &c 

“See some remarks on the ‘Abbé des Cornards’ in 
Goujet, ‘ Biblioth. Francoise,’ tom. ix. p. 335, (See art. 
Cornards, in ‘ Dict. Univ.’) 

“Concerning the‘ Abbé des Fous,’ see Goujet, tom. x. 
p. 876. 

“Some information on this subject in ‘Goezius de Pis- 
trinis,’ p. 365. 

“See Du Cange, and Carpentier, ‘ Suppl. v. Kalende.’ 

“Execrabilem etiam consuetudinem que consuevit in 
quibusdam ecclesiis observari de fuciendo festo stultorum 
speciali authoritate rescripti apostolici penitus inhibemus, 
ne de domo orationis fiat domus ludibrii, et acerbitas Cir- 
cumcisionis Domini Jesu jocis et voluptatibus subsan- 
netur.” [Constitutiones Diocesane Rob. Grossetest, episc. 
Linesin. 4 Brown, ‘ Fascic. Rer. Expet.’ [ ii. 412.] 

“On the above passage a note of Brown’s says: ‘De 
hoc festo abrogando monuit episcopus decanum et capit. 
Lincoln. in epist. 32. Quibus autem ineptiis et ceremo- 
niarum deliramentis hoc Stultorum festum peractum est, 
nondum legi; de eo consulendi sunt scriptores rituales, 
Ex actu ultimo Sessionis 21. concilii Basileensis (in quo 
damnatum erat sub nomine Festi fatuorum, A. p. 1435) 
videtur idem fuisse cum illo de quo vir doctus Joh. Gre- 


| gorius Oxoniensis tractat in Episcopo puerorum: quic- 


| 


quid demum fuit et quibuscunque ritibus inhonestis ac- 
tum, indicat miseram istius evi cecitatem. Vide Decreta 
Concilii Basileensis edita a Sebast. Brand, Basil, 4. v. 
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1499, que longe cxteris recentioribus honestior est illius 
concilii editio.” 

“In this 32nd letter, printed in Brown, vol. ii. p. 331., 
the bishop, after reciting that the house of God is not to be 
turned into a house of scurrility, and that it is detestable 
to profane the Circumcision of Christ, which is a token 
of spiritual circumcision, with the filth of libidinous plea- 
sures, thus proceeds: ‘Quapropter vobis mandamus, in 
virtute obedientie firmiter injungentes quatenus festum 
stultorum, cum sit vanitate plenum et voluptatibus spur- 
cum, Deo odibile et demonibus amabile, de cetero in ec- 
clesia Lincoln. die venerandx solennitatis Circumcisionis 
Domini nullatenus permittatis fieri.’” 

“In Mr. Edwards’s ‘ Bedford Missal’ is the following 
inscription under the month of February : ‘Comment 
en Fevrier on souloit faire la feste aux fols et aux mors.’” 

“*Triomphe de l’Abbé des Cornards,’ &c., 1587. 12mo. 
Brunet, ii. 589. 

“ On the ‘ Prince de la Grange,’ see Evelyn’s account in 
Archeol., xviii. 315. 

“Guillaume Rucher a fait un gros volume des Rois 


de l’Epinette & I’Isle de Flandres,” &c. Menestrier’s 
* Art du Blason,’ p. 64. ; 
“*Stultoram feriw appellabantur Quirinalia.’ Festus, 


vy. Stultus. 
“Roi des Menestriers et des Jongleurs. 

des Merciers. Cotgrave. 

des Charpentiers. 

des Barbiers. 

des Arbalestriers. 

des Ribauds. v. D’Artigny, iv. 305. Cotgr. v. 
Ribauld. 

des Poetes. 

de la Bazoche. 

d@’Armes. 

de |’Espinette.” 


W. D. M. 





a “ventuRE” IN THE “Goop OLD TIMES” OF 
QUEEN BLIZABETH. 


Sir Francis Drake being dead, a dispute arose 
between his relatives, the Drakes, as to the dis- 
posal of certain money, and proceedings were in- 
stituted in the Exchequer, where the following 
statement was made by one of the Drakes: 

“To the Right Hon’able Thomas tErle of Dorsett Lord 
High Threasorer of England S* George Howne Knight, 
Lord of Barwicke Chaneello’ of the Kings Mates Exche- 
quer 8* Thomas Flemynge Knight Lord Chief Baron 
and the rest of the Barons there. 

“ Pas’ Ae 2 BR Jacobi. 

“Tn humble wise complayneth and sheweth unto yor 
good Lordshipps your daylie Orato’ Francys Drake esquier 
Sole Executor of the last will and Testament of Richard 





Drake Esquier his late deceased ........ S Francys 
Drake Knight deceased did in his lief time undertake a | 
voyage, viz. in the yeare of our Lord God 1585 from this 
Realme of England unto the West Indees to Saincto Do- 


mingo, Cartagena .........+. Indees with two of 
the Shipps of the late Queene Elizabeth thone called the 
Elizabeth Bonaventure thother called the Ayd wt div’s 
M’channts Shipps. In w*" voyage the said late Queene 
did adventure ........ Thowsand pounds in money 
and did also adventure in the said voyage in the said 
Shippings and otherwise Tenn thowsand pounds more 
amountinge in the whole to Twenty Thowsand pounds 
And the said S* Frat... .... . retorned from the said 


voyage into this Realme in the yeare 1586, the said late 
Queene did upon his said retourne appoynt S* Willm 
Wynter Knight deceased Captaine Martyne Forbisher 
deceased Knight deceased Sir Richard Mar- 
tyne Knight S* John Harte Knight deceased Christopher 
Carliell esquier deceased and Thomas Smythe then Cus- 
tom’ of London likewise deceased Commissioners to take 
&@........ + Of the said voyage att the hands of the 
said St Francys Drake which said Commissioners enter- 
inge into the said accompt did fynd and agree that the 
charge of the said Fleete before the goinge fourth thereof 
out of the Realme did ....... Fifty seaven Thowsand 
pounds and that the Gould Bullion Platt, money Jewells 
Pearles Brasse Ordinaunce Shippinge and other Warres 
and m’chauntdize w* were retourned in the said voyage 
the third beinge taken ........ Marryners and de- 
fray all other charges did amounte unto Forty five thow- 
sand nyne hundred eight pounds eighteen shillings and 
sixpence as by an Accompt thereof ratyfied and allowed 
by the said Commissioners may appere and ........ 
ytt was agreed and ordered by the said Commission* (the 
devident being made and the valew knowne of the goods 
soe brought home) that there should bee payd to ev’y 
adventorer in that Journey Fifteen shillings in the pound 
And whiche ...... . appeareth by the said Accompt 
that the whole some w was payed to the said late 
Queene and the rest of the adventorers of the said fifteen 
shillings in the pound did amount but unto the soiie of 
Forty two thowsand Seaven......... Fifty pounds 
and that there did remayne in the hands of the said S* 
Francys Drake of the said fifteen shillings in the pound 
dew to the said late Queene and thother adventorers the 
Some of three thowsand one hundred .... ... pounds 

fteen shillings and six pence w™ beinge added to the 

orty two thowsand Seaven hundred and fifty pounds 
payd doth make upp the Some of Forty five thowsand 
nyne hundered eight pounds eighteen shillings six pence 
&o. &e.” 

By the foregoing we learn that the late Queen 
Elizabeth, with other adventurers, risked a large 
sum of money with the hope, as we may presume, 
of gaining considerable profit, or at least some- 
thing in the way of interest for their money, from 
the “ venture ;” but on the return of the expe- 
dition, and after making up an account of profit 
and loss, the adventurers were content to put up 
with a dividend of fifteen shillings in the pound. 
It does not appear whether a dissolution of part- 
nership took place. 

It may possibly be of some slight interest to the 
future historian to know the following facts rela- 
tive to the capture by Sir Francis Drake of the 
treasure ships of the famous Spanish Armada. 
We give verbatim the interrogatories which were 
put to the witnesses, and the depositions made by 
them in answer : 


“ Exchequer Depositions, 8 James I., Michaelmas, 
Devon. No. 19. 
“Interrogatories to bee administred to Witnesses produced 
on the parte and behalfe of Thomas Drake Esquier Com- 
layniite against Frauncys Drake Esquier and Jonas 
jodenham defendanntes. ° 
1 Inprimis do yo" knowe the playntife and defendannts 
and did yo’ knowe Sir Frauncis Drake Knighte deceassed 
and Richard Drake Esquier deceassed in theire lief tymes 
yea or noe, 
“2 Item do yor not knowe or understande thatt the 
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saide Sir Frauncis Drake in the yeare of our Lorde God 
one thousande Fyve hundred Eightie Eighte did in fighte 
or otherwise in warlike manner uppon the narrow Seas 
take a certayne Spanishe Shipp whearin one Don Pedro 
de Valdes then was and did not the saide Don Pedro de 
Valdes yeld hymselfe prisoner unto the saide Sir Frauncis 
Drake—sett downe as neare as yo can the manner howe 
the saide Don Pedro was taken by the said Sir Frauncis 
Drake and whate Speaches and parlyes passed betweene 
the saide Don Pedro and the saide Sir Frauncis Drake or 
betweene the said Don Pedro or anye of his companye 
and anye other of the saide Sir Frauncis Drakes Com- 
pany or associatts att or before the tyme thatt the saide 
Don Pedro submytted or yelded hymself as prisoner to 
the saide Sir Frauncis Drake. 

“3 Item whate other Spanyardes besides the saide Don 
Pedro de Valdes did the saide Sir Francis Drake take as 
prisoners uppon the narrow seas in the said yeare 1588 
uppon the takinge of the said Spanishe Shipp whate bee 
theire names that were so taken whate men of accompte 
weare they esteemed to bee and in whate sorte and 
manner yeilded the saide Don Pedro or anye others and 
to whom declare yo" whole knowlidge touchinge the pre- 
misses, 

“4 Item did not the Queenes Mate that then lived 
allow the saide Don Pedro to bee the prisoner of the saide 
Sir Frauncis Drake and did shee not appoynte hym to 
have the custodie or chardge and goverment of hym and 
was not the saide Don Pecro comitted to the custodie of 
the foresaide Richarde Drake by the appoyntment nomy- 
nacion or meanes of the saide Sir Frauncis Drake. 

“5 Item whate some or somes of monye did the said 





Richarde Drake or any other for hym er to his use or by | 


his appoyntment receave of the saide Don Pedro or of Sir 
Edwarde Wynter Knighte or of other pson or psons for 
or in Respecte of the Ransome of the saide Don Pedro 
and when and wheare was the same monye paied and by 
whom was the saide money so paied or whate Ransome 
was theare paied for any other Spanyarde taken in the 
saide Shipp w* the saide Don Pedro. 

“Item was not the saide money paied to the saide 
Richard Drake in the behalfe or by th 
the saide Sir Frauncis Drake or for the use or behalfe of 
the saide Sir Frauncis Drake. 

“Item what some or somes of monye was theare paied 
to the saide Richarde Drake for the dyett or other ex- 
pences of the saide Don Pedro whilest hee was kepte pri- 
soner in the honse of the saide Richarde Drake. 





—_—— 


“Deposicions of witnesses taken at Exeter the Seaventh 
day of October in the yeare of the Raigne of our Sove- 
raigne Lord James by the grace of God of England 
Fraunce and Ireland Kinge Defender of the Faith &c 
the Third and of Scotland the xxxix" before John 
Fowell Esquyer and Gregorie Huckmore gent by vertue 
of his Highnes Comyssion out of his Highnes Court of 
Exchequer to them and others dyrected for the Exa- 
mynacdn of Witnesses in a Cause dependinge in the 
said Courtt betwene Thomas Drake Esquyer p* and 
Frauncis Drake Esquyer and Jone Bodenham defend*s 
as followeth : 


“ James Baron of Stonehouse in the Countie of Devon 
yeoman aged Fiftie seaven yeares or thereabouts produced 


to be examyned to the Inte? on the pte of the p‘ and 


thereunto sworne. 

“To the first Interrogatorie he saith that he doeth 
knowe the ptics p* and defend and did knowe S* Frauncis 
Drake Knight and Richard Drake Esquyer mencéned in 
the Interrogatorie both deceassed. 

“To the second and third Interrogatories he saith that 


appoyntment of | 


he this depont in the yeare of our Lord God 1588 was a 
shipp bord with the said S* Frauncis Drake his then 
Master uppon the narrow Seas when the fight was be- 
tweene the Spanyshe Fleete and the Englishe Navye att 
which tyme he doeth well remember that one of the com- 
pany of the Shipp in w his said Master then was did 
discrye a Shippe of the said Spannyshe Fleete wherein 
the said Don Pedroe then was to lye a little a loffe from 
his said Masters Shipp which he made knowne unto 
the said St Frauncis Drake and thereuppon the said S* 
Frauncis Drake commanded a Sciffe or Pynnys to be sent 
aborde the said Don Pedroes Shipp and to somon the said 
Spannyshe Shipp to yeld and withall to delyver these 
wordes or the like in effect (videli’t) that if the Captayne 
of the said Shipp would come aboard the said S* Frauncis 
Drakes Shipp and yeeld he should have fayre warres or 
otherwise after his comynge aboarde if he should refuse 
to yeelde to the said S* Frauncis then the said St Frauncis 
promysed that he should safely retorne unto his owne 
Shippe whereuppon the said Sciffe or Pynnys rowed unto 
the foresaid Don Pedroes Shippe and shortlie after the said 
Don Pedroe came aboarde the said S* Frauncis Shippe 
accompayned with two other Spaynierds of name (vide- 
li’t) Don Vascoe and Don a Lanscoéd and with dyvers other 
Spaynierds whose names this depont now remembreth 
not — And beinge a boarde in the.said Shippe the said St 
Frauncis Drake intertayned the said Don Pedroe in his 
Cabbyne and there in the hearinge of this depont the said 
St Frauncis Drake did will his owne Interpreter to aske 
the said Don Pedroe in the Spannyshe tonge whether he 
would yeeld unto hym or noe And further to tell hym if 
he would not yelde he would sett hym aboarde agayne— 
Whereuppon the said Don Pedroe paused a little while 
with hymself and afterwards yelded unto the said S* 
Frauncis Drake and remayned with him as a prysoner— 
And soe likewise did Don Vaseoe and Don a Lanscoe and 
thereuppon the said St Frauncis Drake sent dyvers of his 
gent and others aboarde the said Don Pedroes Shippe 
and tooke possession thereof and willed the said Span- 
nyshe Shippe with her Souldiers and Marryners that 
were then within her to be brought within some Harbour 
because the said St Frauncis Drake was then to followe 
the Spannyshe fleete — But carried the said Don Pedroe 
and the foresaid Don Vascoe and Don a Lanscoe and 
dyvers other Spaynyerds whose names this depon* now 
remembreth not in his owne Shippe And afterwards 
doubtinge that he should have byn compelled to followe 
the said Spannyshe Fleete further towardes the North 
caused the said Don Pedroe and other his company to be 
inbarke and sett a shore att severall tymes for England. 

“4 To the fourth Interrogatorie this depont saith that 
the said Don Pedroe Don Vascoe and Don a Lanscoe were 
all three comytted to the custodie of the said Richard 
Drake by the appoyntment of the said S* Frauncis Drake 
as this Depont ve rely thinketh (sic) beleeveth because the 
said Mr Richard Drake was one that the said St Frauncis 
Drake did specially account and regarde of, as his trustie 
frynde And more to this Inter he cannot certaynly depose. 

“5, 6,7 To the fifte, sixth, and seaventh Inter he can- 
not certaynly depose. ~ 

“Joun VOWELL 
Gre. Hockmore.” 


J.J. B. 





THE WOGAN FAMILY. 


This family, which gave a chief justice to Ire- 
land, and supplied one of the judges on the trial 


| of King Charles I., was for centuries the most 
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illustrious in the county of Pembroke. Their 
possessions would be deemed fabulous in the pre- 
sent day, and the ramifications of their famil 

tree seems to have overshadowed the whole island. 
Their estates, like most of the great properties in 
Pembrokeshire, became at length vested in co- 
heiresses, and the name passed away at the close 
of the last century. The greatness, and the sub- 
sequent decadence and total extinction of this 
family, form a forcible illustration of the evanes- 
cent nature of human grandeur. ‘Thomas Wogan, 
who was one of King Charles’s judges, was at- 
tainted at the Restoration, but was never given 
up to justice, and is said to have become a prey to 
the most poignant remorse. A tradition exists, 
that shortly after the return of Charles IL, an 
unknown person appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Walwyn’s Castle, in the county of Pembroke. 
He seemed always melancholy and dejected, and 
carefully avoided persons whom he met. Te re- 
mained by night and day in the church porch, 
where the country people relieved his wants, and 
where he was at length found dead. This un- 
known stranger was generally supposed to be the 
regicide, Thomas Wogan. Being lately in Bouls- 
ton church, one of the burial places of the Wo- 
gans, I copied some inscriptions from the tombs, 
which I thought might prove interesting to your 


readers, on account of the genealogical informa- | 
o 


tion which they convey. 
rudely cut in Roman capitals, and run as follows. 
On an altar tomb in the chancel : — 


“Here lieth interred the body of Sir John Wogan of 
Boulston, Knight, the son of Sir John Wogan of Boulston, 
Knight, the son of Richard Wogan of Boulston, Esq., the 
son of Sir Henry Wogan of Boulston, Knight, the son of 
Sir John Wogan of Wiston, Knight, and so forward — 
who departed this mortal life the 14 day of Feb. 16... 
Here al 


Knight, who was daughter of Lewis Pollard, of Kings- 
nimpton, in the county of Devon, Esqr, son of Sir Hugh 
Pollard, of Kingsnimpton, Knight, sonn of Sir Lewis 
Pollard, Knight, who was sonn of Sir Hugh Pollard, of 
Kingsnimpton, Knight, and so forward, who departed this 
mortal life the 7 day of Nov. Anno Domini 1623... . 


was made and set up by the foresaid Sir John Wogan, in | 


his lifetime, in anno Domini 1617.” 

On another — 

“Here lie the bodys of Morris Wogan, Esq. and Fran- 
ces Owen, of Orielton, his wife, which Morris was son of 
Sir John Wogan, the younger, as also Abraham Wogan, 
and Jane Mansell of Margam, his wife, and also Lewis 
Wogan, Esq., and Katherine* Phillips, of Cardigan Priory, 


his wife, and also fourteen of their children—one daughter | 
The said Lewis Wogan died 


was buried at St. Bride’s. 
March 25. 1692, leaving behind him Anne, his only child 
and sole heiress, married the 26** of December, 1698, to 
John Langharne of St. Bride's, in this county, Esq., who 
caused this monument to be erected.” 

On a mural tablet above this last : — ‘ 


“The four great grandfathers and the four great grand- 


* Her mother was the “ matchless Orinda.” 


The inscriptions are | 


so lyeth interred the body of the Lady Frances | 
Wogan, wife of the aforesaid Sir John Wogan, of Boulston, | 
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mothers of Lewis Wogan, of Boulston, Esq. were_as fol- 
loweth, Sir John Wogan of Boulston, Raight, Pemb. 
Frances Pollard, of Kingsnimpton, Devon. Sir Hugh 
Owen, of Bodeon, Anglesea. Eliz. Wirriot, of Orielton, 
Pemb. Sir Thomas Mansell, of Margam, Glam. Mary 
Mordaunt, of Turvey, Bedford. Sir Edward Lewis, of the 
Van, Glam. Blanch Morgan, of Tredegar, Monmouth, 
This stone was dug out of Hampton Quarry, 9° y* 10. 
1701. The above said Lewis Wogan ob*.” 


There is a curious legend relating to the 
slaughter of a “cockatrice,” which desolated the 
county of Pembroke, by one of the Wogan family, 
which is too lengthy for quotation. 

Joun Pavin Puutuirs, 

Haverfordwest. 


SOUTHEY AND HONE, 


The reference by H. B.C. (2™ S. ii. 465.) to 
Hone’s Political Tracts, and to the parody on 
Southey’s Vision of Judgment contained in one of 
them, reminds me that I possess the poet lau- 
reate’s own copy of these pamphlets, on the fly- 
leaf of which he has written, in his own beautiful 
autograph, the following quotation from Holy 
Scripture : 

“*When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that which 
is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.’ — Ro- 
| pert Sourney, Cambridge, Dec. 1830.” 

In explanation he has‘affixed to the opposite page 
printed copies of two most interesting letters, 
which he evidently wished to be preserved with 
| the book. They appeared in Zhe Times news- 

paper in the year 1830, but are not included in 

the poet’s Life and Correspondence by his son-in- 
| law, nor in the more recently published Selections 
from his letters. ‘They were occasioned by the 
generous notice of Hone which Mr. Southey ap- 
pended to his Life of we age and are so honour- 
able to the memory of both the parties concerned, 
that I cannot but think them far better worth 
preservation than many of the letters contained in 
the recent Selections from his correspondence. 

I may add, for the information of H. B. C., that 
there is, I believe, no “story” connected with the 
boots of the king, to which George Cruikshank 
has given so much prominence in his grotesque 
illustrations of the pamphlets, their frequent in- 
troduction being a mere caprice of the artist. 

The following are the letters referred to: 


“To Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., Keswick. 
“18. Gracechurch Street, London, April 23. 





“ Sir, 

“ Late last night I got a copy of the new edition of the 
| Pilgrim’s Progress at Mr. Major’s, and this morning my 
| first employment is to obtrude upon you my most sincere 
| and respectful thanks for your unexpected and generous 
mention of my name and recent writings, in the conclusion 
| of your Life of Bunyan. 


“For obvious reasons such a notice from you is espe- 
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cially grateful to me, and is the more gratifying now, 
when the humble doings you are pleased to publicly 
favour can benefit me no otherwise than by sometimes 
occasioning reflection on the honesty of purpose which 
stimulated my labours, and which consoles me after I 
have lost everything on earth, except my integrity and 
ten children; these, I trust, I shall be enabled to keep to 
my life’s end. To further literary exertion'I am beyond 
the reach of ‘encouragement.’ At this moment, the last 
remains of my ruined fortunes, a few of the books that 
assisted me in working out my Every Day Book and 
Table Book (which, by-the-bye, are mine no longer), are 
passing under the hammer of an auctioneer, to realise a 
small instalment towards insufficient means of commencing 
business, wholly foreign to all my former pursuits and 
addictions. I have thrown down my pen for ever, and, at 
fifty years of age, am struggling to enter on a strange 
drudgery, for the future support of my wife and family. 

“In the autumn of last year, while sojourning in a 
quiet hamlet, I packed up a book or two respecting the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with the intention of sending them to 
you. I had miSgivings, however, as to whether you 
would receive from me, as a token of good-will, what I 
unfeignedly desired to communicate in that spirit, and 
the parcel was put aside, sealed up as it still remains. In 
that state I shall forward it for conveyance to you, 
through Mr. Major, simply to evidence my feeling towards 
you several months ago. You may be convinced by it 
that your liberality hasa kin in my own mind. After all, 
perhaps, the best testimony I can give to the fact that I 
am duly sensible of your unlooked-for kindness is the 
promptitude with which T acknowledge the obligation. 

“T am, Sir, your very respectful and most 

obedient servant, 
“ W. Hone.” 
“ To Mr. Hone, 13. Gracechurch Street. 
“ Keswick, April 26. 
« Sir, 

“Your letter has given me both pain and pleasure. I 
am sorry to learn that you are still, in the worldly sense 
of the word, an unfortunate man; that you are withdrawn 
from pursuits which are consonant to your habits and in- 
clinations, and that a public expression of respect and 
good-will, made in the hope that it might have been ser- 
viceable to you, can have no such effect. 

“ When I observed your autograph in the little book, I 
wrote to inquire of Mr. Major whether it had come to his 
hands from you, directly or indirectly, for my use, that, 
in that case, I might thank you for it. It proved other- 
wise, but 1 would not lose an opportunity which I had 
wished for. 

“Judging of you (as I would myself be judged) by 
your works, I saw in the editor of the Every Day and 
Table Books a man who had applied himself with great 
diligence to useful and meritorious pursuits. I thought 
that time, and reflection, and affliction (of which it was 
there seen he had had his share) had contributed to lead 
him into this direction, which was also that of his better 
mind. What alteration had been produced in his opinions 
it concerned not me to enquire: here there were none but 
what were unexceptionable, — no feelings but what were 
to be approved. From all that appeared, I supposed he 
had become ‘a sadder and a wiser man:’ I therefore 
wished him success in his literary undertakings. 

“The little parcel which you mention I shall receive 
with pleasure. I wish you success in your present un- 
dertaking, whatever it be, and that you may one day, 
under happier circumstances, resume a pen which has, of 
late years, been so meritoriously employed. If your new 
attempt prosper, you will yet find leisure for intellectual 
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gratification, and for that self-improvement which may be 
carried on even in the busiest concerns of life. 
“T remain, Sir, yours with sincere good-will, 
“ Ronert Souruey.” 
' W. LN. 
Bath. 





MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL WARS. 


The following curious document (which is ex- 
tracted from the Wells City Records) will convey 
some idea of the military burdens to which the 
public were at that time subject : 


“This daye was delivered unto this Convocon Letters 
addressed from Sir Edw. Rodney, Knt. and Ralphe 
Barlowe Deane of the Cath'. Ch. of St. Andrew we" 
is as followeth : 

Somtt. “ Whereas we have receaved from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of this Countie w*" others from the Lords of 
H. Mat’s Moste Hon’ble Privic Counsell concerninge 
divers p’ticulars for repaireinge the forces of this Coun- 
tie and puttinge them in readynesse both to defend his 
Mat’s Kingdome and to w’thstande the attempts or in- 
vasion of his enemies: For the better discharge of 
which service wee have thoughte fitt to recommend 
some of these p’ticulers to your care, desireinge and 
in his Mat’s Name requyringe you to see the same 
carefully putt in execution. 





1. “First: That you cause such armes as were checked 
at the last Musters to bee amended or renewed by the 


| fowerth daye of the next Moneth, and if any shall fayle 


to reforme such armes agaynste the sayde tyme, that you 
bringe them before the next Deputye Lieutenant or 
Justice of the Peace to be comitted for theyre contempt 
unlesse they can finde sureties for the good behaviour 
and to appeare att the next Sessions. 

2. “That you signifie unto the Soldiers inrolled His 
Mat’s pleasure to bee that none of them remove theyre 
Dwellinge withoute the license of the next Deputie Lieu- 
tenante, and that all the Trayned Band bee in readynesse 
to march uppon an houre’s warninge. 

3. “That you cause all the able men untrayned from 
xxi to Ix to bee inrolled, and the Roll thereof to re- 
turne to the next Deputie Lieutenante att or before the 
fowerth day of August nexte. 

4, “That within your Hundred you take order to have 
for every hundred Trayners three wagons and soe p’por- 


| tionably for a greater or lesser nombre in readynesse 


uppon annie suddaine occasion for the conveyinge of mu- 
nition, Victuall, luggage to suche Rendezvous as the 
Force of the County shall bee assigned. 

5. “ That you cause the Beacons to bee dyligentlie 

watched by discrete and sufficient men viz 2 by day and 
3 by night. 
6. “ That for every 100 Trayners you warne 10 able 
men w’thin youre Hundred to serve for Pioneers to the 
Armie. That you p’vide for them xm Pike axes xu 
spades x11 shovells— vi Iron barrs vi axes —v1 Hat- 
chetts — 2 Tente Sawes—and 4 hand saws: x1 small 
basketts to carry Earth —xu Bills to cut Wood: — and 
10 Borriers of severall sizes. 

7. “ That you signifie unto the best sorte of men w’thin 
youre Hundred, His Mat’s pleasure that they p’ride them- 
selves of Armes for theire p’ticular use. 

8. “That the trayned Soldiers bee warned to keep in 
readynesse such Naggs or Mares as they have for the 
more speedye conveyinge of themselves, theyre armes 
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and other necessaries, and that they p’vide themselves of | spection, bus even proposals for publishing the originals 
knapsacks w* p’porcon of Victuall for x days. of the poems of Ossian were dispersed through the king- 
9. “That you p’vide for every Muskatier w’thin youre | dom, and advertised in the newspapers. Upon finding 
Hundred 3 pounds of Powder; 3 pounds of Ledd to make | that a number of subscribers, sufficient to bear the ex- 
bulletts and 3 pounds of Match, to bee raysed by Tythinge | penses, were not likely to appear, I returned the manuscript 
rates w'thin youre Hundred; and beinge so p’vided*to | to the proprietor, in whose hands they still remain. 
keepe it safelie by yow till further order bee given unto *Tuos, Becker. 
you by some Deputie Lieutenant. * Adelphi, Jan, 19, 1775.’” 


10. “ That you repayre to all the Markett Townes w’thin Joun THomas. 


youre Hundred, and theire apointe the Cheefe Inkeeper to Linlithgow. 
bee alwaies furnished and p’vided of Poste Horses for his 
Mat’s Service to bee imployed at the Kings price, w® is “ Reliable.” — This incorrect word is fast gain- 


$84 ean tle ° . ° ° 
’ it. - thet you secke and inquire dyligentlie what spare | ng ground, and unless protested against, it will 
armes are in your Handred beside those w*" belonge to | 800n find its way into dictionaries, and become 
the Trayned ‘Bands, of kinde and in whose hands they | recognised English. Thus is our mother tongue 
are. weakened and abused! I think many readers of 
, 4 That in = any a rapt pms \ dap ay me “N. & Q.” will thank you for the insertion of the 
the Deacons or otherwyse 0 12 aproache O 16 enemy Ras Net nage 

bee given,— you cause such pn and suffycient following remarks : 
Watchers both of Horse and foote to bee sett andcon- | “ The Word ‘ Reliable.’ —Will any of your philological 
tinued in all fitt places as shall be necessarie. | readers give a satisfactory authority for the use of this 
| word? It is, as far as I know, quite a recent intruder 
into our language; and before it wholly succeeds in dis- 
placing the old Saxon ‘ trust-worthy,’ perhaps it will be 
worth while to examine its pretensions. Every one 


“And that you returne an account unto the next 
Deputie Lieutenant what you have done herein 
on the fowerth daye of August nexte. 


| 
dad i * ° . “pe 
oB = Well th d | knows that words terminating in dle or bilis, whether 
From Welles y* xx" daye? | Saxon or Latin, have a passive meaning. There is no 
of Julye 1626. 5 | need to refer to Horne Tooke and his theory of ‘ Potential 


“8rd Augt, 1626. Passive Adjectives’ to prove this. A superficial glance 

“ The Names of those as are apoynted to p’vide Armor | at such words as readable, commendable, visible, &c., will 
for His Miaty’s Service; —as Corsletts, Pykes, Sworde, | suffice. Every such word is, of course, derived ultimately 
Dagger, and Hedd peece fi wrthw*t® ; from an active or transitive verb. To form a word having 
this termination, on the basis of a neuter or intransitive 
verb, such as the verb to rely, is, I think, quite unpre- 
cedented, and in defiance of all analogy. We are familiar 
The like. with audible, able to be heard; ponderable, able to be 
c weighed; desirable, worthy to be desired; and even with 
Carlyle’s euphuism doable, able to be done. But if reliable 


lo furnish a man, w* Cors- 

« Mr. Ezekiel Barkham, lett, Munition as above 
y said. 

Mr. Jordan Bisse - - - 
Mr. Thos. James - . - The like. 


nen } - - - - The like. | is to mean, ‘able to be relied on,’ why may we not have 
Phil Coles ? — dependable, go-able, run-able, rise-able, fall-able, and much 
Wm. West § 4 c F The like. similar jargon besides? If you can find room for a pro- 
Tho. Harvey ? —— test against the use of this word, it may perhaps be of a 
Jo. Horles  “§ - - - The like. little service. The Introduction into current speech of a 
Corn*. Watts  ? Mii slovenly or illegitimate word is a national nuisance, — 
Anthony Poole f ~ , ° The like. | ALpHa.” — Athenaum, Sept. 20, 1856. 
Mrs. Honor Owen - - - The like.” “These loose observations are the result of a train of 
Ina, | thought suggested by a word, which, having sprung up 
Wells, Somerset. (1 think) within the last ten years, is now found in nearly 


every review and newspaper —I mean the word reliable. 
Reliable evidence, reliable information, and similar phxases, 
, abound everywhere; but the absurdity of the expression, 
Minor Astes. by whomsoever invented, to say nothing of our having 
Authenticity of Ossian's Poems. — Having lately already the nervous old word trustworthy, and its synonym 
. eal . : . credible, is a sufficient reason for its immediate rejection. 
fallen in with the following newspaper Cutting, [| % rely is a verb neuter, and cannot precede an accusative 
think the same is deserving of a niche in the pre- | without the intervention of the preposition on or upon; to 
servative columns of “ N. & Q.” make it equivalent to trust this preposition is indispens- 
able, and therefore if the new word be anything at all, it 
is not reliable, but relionable !” — Contributions to Litera- 
ture (London, 1854), p. 278. 





“ The following declaration by Mr. Becket, bookseller 
in London, impeaching the veracity of Dr. Johnson, in 
regard to his assertion about the authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems, appeared lately in the English papers : 

‘To the PUBLIC. 

* Docror Jonnson having asserted, in his late publica- MS. Note on Sulpitius Severus.—In an Elzevir 

tion, that the Transtaror of Osstan’s Poems “ never copy of Sulpitius Severus, which I possess, is the 


could show the original, nor can it be shown by any . . . 4 
other;” I hereby declare, that the originals of Fingal and | following smart stricture, written on the flyleaf : 
other poems of Ossian lay in my shop for many months | “ Sulpitius seems to have set a high price upon affected 
in the year 1762, for the inspection of the curious. ‘The | (sic), uncommanded, absurd austerities ; and to have looked 


public were not only apprised of their lying there for in- | upon Pilgrimages, going barefoot, Hair-shirts, with whips, 


Marx Antony Lower. 
| Lewes. 
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and other such Gospel-artillery (sic), as the only helps 
to devotion, things never enjoyn'd (sic) either by the 
Apostles, under the Christian Aiconomy, or by the pro- 
phets, under the Jewish; who surely knew and understood 
the proper and the most efficacious means of Piety as well as 
any Abbott (sic) or Monk whatsoever. 

** Cannot a man be a penitent unless he also turn vaga- 
bond and foot it to Jerusalem, or wander over this or that 
solitary desert ? 

“ Must that which was Cain’s curse be my religion? 

“He that thinks to expiate Sin by going barefoot 
‘does the penance of a Goose’ (sic), and only makes one 
folly the atonement of another.” 

This book has also written on the other fly-leaf, 
in the same hand-writing : 

« Ja. Scott. 
E. Coll. Univ. 
Oxon.” 

The ink is now pale with age, but the writing 
is very good ; it is a firm old-fashioned hand. I 
forward you a copy of the stricture, thinking that 
perhaps it may amuse some of the readers of 
“NN. & Q” i shall be happy to forward the 
original for the inspection of any of your readers. 
Perhaps some of them can tell me who the person 
whose name appears on the fly-leaf was ? 


K, K. K. | 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Rage for Canary Birds. —In the London Ga- 
zette, No. 2634, from Thursday, Feb. 5, to Monday, 
Feb. 9, 1690, 7. e. 1690-1, are nine advertisements : 
of these no less than three are of sales of canary 
birds. The first announces that, — 

“at Mr. James Dalston’s, at the Three Tuns in Gracious 
Street, are several hundred of Canary Birds to be sold 
newly come over.” 

The next runs, — 


“Seven Hundred choice Canary Birds are newly come | 


| this Sacrament to an adult. 


| opinion. 


over from Germany, which are to be sold by Mr. Henry | 


Lane at the White Hart, in Abchurch Line, near Cannon 
Street.” 
And the last, — 

“There are newly come over from Germany several 
Hundreds of Canary Birds of several Colours, which are 
to be sold by Thomas Bland at the Black Bull, at Tower 
Dock, London,” 

Anon. 





Queries. 
ADULT BAPTISMS. 


I have recently examined several editions of 


“the book of Occasional Services, published for the 


use of the clergy, and singular to narrate, in none 
of them is “The Office for the Ministration of 
Baptism to such as are of Riper Years” printed. 
This office was first added to our Liturgy at the 
Savoy Conference, a.p. 1661, when our Prayer- 
Book underwent its last review. 
your correspondents suggest any reason for its 
omission ? It seems to me rather unaccountable. 
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May I add another Query? In Pinder's Me- 
ditations on the Ordination Service for Deacons 
(Rivingtons, 1853), there occurs the following 
passage : 

“Tt seems clear that Iam not ordinarily at liberty to 
baptize an adult while I am only in Deacon’s Orders.” 

I should very much like to know on what au- 
thority this is grounded? The term “ priest” is 
used in the rubric before the “Baptism of In- 
fants,” as well as in that prefixed to the “ Baptism 
of Persons of Riper Years.” In the offices of the 


| Deacon, as set forth in the “ Ordination Service,” 


it is certainly said that “it appertaineth to the 
office of a Deacon .... in the absence of the 
Priest to baptize Infants (adults may by implica- 
tion be excluded).” An instance has come under 
my own observation where a Deacon administered 
Philip the Deacon 
undoubtedly baptized the Ethiopian eunuch, an 
adult, see Acts, ch. viii. v. 26. ef seg. The learned 
Bingham, in his Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
bk. ii. cap. 20. sect. 9., shows satisfactorily that 
they, i.e. Deacons, had the power of baptizing 
equally with Presbyters, but the consent of the 
Bishop was required in both cases. Tertullian, 
St. Jerom, and Cyril, are cited in support of this 
OXonrIENSsIS. 


CASSIVELAUNUS. 


When Pennant described the “ British Crusta- 
cea” in the fourth volume of the British Zoology, 
published in 1776, he named his long-clawed 
crab, a species not only new to Britain, but to 
science, Cancer Cassivelaunus, to commemorate, 
and in some measure to rescue from oblivion, an 
ancient British warrior of this name, and one of 
the numerous opponents of Cesar in his attempts 
to conquer the British Islands. 

In this patriotic endeavour the classic author of 
the British Zoology does not appear to have been 
very successful, for on looking over Bell's British 
Crustacea this morning, I found the following 
paragraph : 

“Tt was first discovered by Pennant, who gave it the 
name of Cancer Cassivelaunus, for no yery obvious 


| reason,” 


Had the Professor of Zoology in King’s College 
been as well acquainted with the history of the 
Ancient Britons, as he appears to be with the 


| Crustaceans of our coasts, he would scarcely have 


Can any of | 


made the observation; for surely the name is 
quite as obvious, and much more appropriate, 
than innumerable ones given to various species by 
Linnzus and his followers; such for instance as 
Papilio Priamus, P. Hector, P. Aineas, P. Ulysses, 
P. Helena, &c. In faet, nearly all the names in 
the heathen mythology have been put in requisi- 
tion for this purpose, 
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Being anxious to ascertain all that is really 
known of this British chieftain, I am in hopes that 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who have access 
to the various metropolitan libraries, will be kind 
enough to furnish this information, and by doing 
so they will greatly oblige A Masxep Cras. 

[The most ordinary books of reference, such as Cam- 
den’s Britannia, Horsley's Britannia Romana, and even 
the Penny Cyclopedia, art. BriraxntA, contain some no- 
tices of Cassivelaunus, but we cannot well spare the space 
to reprint them. The territorial possessions of Cassive- 
lannus, or, as the name is sometimes rendered, Cassibelinus, 
originally comprised that portion of our island which is 
now divided into the counties of Hereford, Bedford, and 
Buckingham,’ together, as Horsley supposes, with parts 
of Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire. To these he 
added, by conquest, part of the territory of the Trino- 
bantes, who occupied that tract which now comprises the 
counties of Essex, Middlesex, and part of Surrey. Veru- 
lam was the capital and residence of Cassivelaunus. } 


Minor Queries. 


Cromwell in France.-— Can any of your readers 
inform me whether there is any historical evidence 
to show that Oliver Cromwell was ever in France? 

In Millin’s Antiquités Nationales (a work of 
some authority), it is said that Cromwell was in 
France in 1626, and that he then visited with a 
friend the old castle of Vincennes; and upon 
being told that princes had been imprisoned in its 
keep, observed, that “it was not safe to touch 
princes, except at the head,” — implying, that 
their resentment rendered all measures taken 
against them imprudent, except extreme ones. 
See vol. ii. p. 24., edit. of 1791. 

I have never met with this story elsewhere, and 
[ find no reference in Carlyle’s Cromwell, or in 
the Biographie Universelle, or the new Biogra- 
phie Générale (now publishing in Paris), or in 
Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary (voc. Cromwet1), 
to the fact of Oliver having ever been in France. 
Is the story a myth? and if so, what is its origin ? 

A. 


Old Buildings. — I was told a few years since, 
while going over Berkeley Castle, Earl Fitz- 
hardinge’s seat in Gloucestershire, that it was the 
oldest, save one, habitable castle in England. 
The older building was stated to be Arundel 
Castle, Sussex. Is there any truth in the cice- 


rone’s legend ? R. H. 
Kensington, 
“ Half seas over.” — What is the origin of this 


expression ? THRELKELD. 


Cambridge. 
First Brick Building. — What is the date of the 


first brick building in England ? 
A. Horr Wars. 





Hatchis.—Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me, through the medium of “ N. & Q.,” what 
is the nature of the hatchis used in the East? 
Dumas the elder, in his romance of Monte Christo, 
speaks of it as “the hatchis of Alexandria.” It 
appears to be a narcotic preparation. Perhaps 
some of your travelled correspondents can en- 
lighten me on this head ? EReEMITE. 


“ Infernas tenebras,” §c. — 

“ Infernas tenebras, que neminis hactenus mortalium 
viventi patuere, in sole lucidissimos deprehendisse, sibi 
nuper visus est oculatissimus Anglus.”— Stadilus, de 
Vanitate Eruditorum, p. 56., Lipsix, 1788. 

Who is the “ oculatissimus,” and what is his 


book ? H. 
“ Acombleth.” — “A horse that acombleth.” 
What is the signification of this word ? J.B 


Strong, Captain. — Information is required re- 
specting Captain John Strong, who discovered 
Falkland Sound in 1690. I shall be obliged for 
particulars of his birth and parentage. 

ResuPinvs. 


Bishop Hurd: Rev. Richard Graves. —If any 
reader of “N. & Q.” can direct to any original 
source of information respecting the late Bishop 
Hurd of Worcester, or Graves of Claverton, or 
can supply any of the Bishop’s or Mr. Graves’s 
unpublished letters, he will confer a great obli- 
gation on Francis Kirvert, M.A. 

Editor of the Literary Remains 
of Bishop Warburton 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 


Pretender Tichet.— 1 have a ticket on paper 
printed with blue ink, from an engraved plate, in 
the form of a full blown,rose; it contains the 
names of forty sufferers in the cause of the exiled 
family of the Stuarts. The tradition is that this 
was a ticket of admission to the private meetings 
of the partizans of the Stuarts, after the defeat at 
Culloden. The ticket may, or may not, be rare, 
but I should be glad to know which it is, and 
what may be its value. A. B. 

Post Office, Torquay. 


Sable or Coloured M.P.’s in Imperial Parlia- 


| ment, — 


“ Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shaded livery of the burnished sun.” 
Othello. 
Can any of your readers recall to mind how 
many coloured members ever sat in the House of 
Commons. I know of two instances only — (Dyce 
Sombre, and the exr-M.P. who represented Ly- 
mington for many years, John Stewart, Esq.) 
The bigoted anti-colour party in the West Indies 
can never get over his election; but the auri 
sacra fames always carried him through. I be- 
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lieve I am correct in saying, that neither of them 
troubled the house with a speech. Rana Avis. 


A Boy born Blind and Deaf.—In the Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xx., for Nov. 1812, p. 462— 
471, there is a remarkably interesting account by 
Professor Dugald Stewart, of Edinburgh, relative 
to James Mitchell, son of a Scottish clergyman, 


| towards that great desideratum, — a complete 


who was born blind and deaf, which account is | 


too much in extenso to be inserted here, nor will 
it admit of abridgment for that purpose. The 
boy was born Nov. 11, 1795, and consequently, if 
he be now alive, he has attained the age of sixty- 
one years. Can any correspondent supply the 
sequel of this most extraordinary case ? z. 


Grimgribber and Horne Tooke. — Grim-gribber 
is probably Grim-gripper or griper. 

When Tooke, stung with the recollection of 
his sufferings, as “the miserable victim of two 
prepositions and a conjunction,” used this word in 
the following passage, he had perhaps in his re- 
collection the subsequent quotation from Steele. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish an 
earlier instance? or is Tom the coiner of the 
word ? — 

“Mankind in general are not sufficiently awate that 
words without meaning, or of equivocal meaning, are the 
everlasting engines of fraud and injustice; and that the 
Grim-gribber of Westminster Hall is a more fertile and 
much more formidable source of imposture than the 
abracadra of Magicians.” — Div. of Pur., vol. i. p. 75., 
ito ed. 

In Steele's Conscious Lovers, Myrtle, for pur- 
poses of deception, personates the voluble coun- 
sellor Bramble (for the one party to a proposed 
marriage settlement), and Tom, a shrewd servant, 
personates a stuttering strjeant, Target (for the 
other). An old lady says: 

“The single question ‘is, Whether the entail is such, 
that my cousin, Sir Geoffry, is necessary in this affair? ” 

“ Bramb. Yes, as to the Lordship of Tretriplet, but not 
as to the Messuage of Grimgribber.” 

“ Targ. I say that Gr— Gr, that Gr— Gr — Grim- 
gribber, Grimgribber is in us.” 

And whenever “Tom” (Target) can ‘get in a 
word, he repeats — 

“Sir Gr— Gr—is” — 

And when the scene is at an end, he says, 
triumphantly — 

“T pinched him to the quick about that Gr—Gr—tber.” 

Steele’s Conscious Lovers, Act III. Sc. 1. 


Q. 

Antecedents of a Myth,— Dr. Sandwith’s ac- 
count of the phantom army of the Prophet who 
relieved the Mussulman host before Kars is a 
beautiful ilustration of the natural law that, under 
the same conditions, the same mythos is engen- 
dered or revived in all ages. A monograph of 
this idea or type would be a step in advance 


natural history and classification of myths. Some 
of your readers will perhaps point out former 
instances of its occurrence from the less beaten 
tracks of history. The classical examples and the 
New England legend of the Angel of the Back- 
woods will occur to most persons. 

Vincent STERNBERG. 


Robert Emmet.—Can any of your numerous 
readers inform me who was the father of the Irish 
patriot, Robert Emmet ? where he resided ? what 
arms did he or his family bear ? and whether the 
family was originally of Trish extraction ? ° 

, R 


University Books. — For genealogical purposes, 
I am anxious to search the admission, matricula- 
tion, and graduate books of the two Universities, 
and will feel obliged if you can inform me to 
whom to apply ? what are the usual fees, &c.? In 
Sims’s Genealogists’ Manual, there is no inform- 
ation on these points. W. (Bombay). 


Sir Tancred Robinson.—I should feel greatly 
obliged to any of your correspondents if they 
could furnish me with information relative to the 
descendants, if any, of Sir Tancred Robinson, 
Knt., M.D.? for many years physician to King 
George I., and the “ Alpha Amicorum” of Ray. 

Sir Tancred died at a very advanced age in 
1748, leaving an only son, William, married to a 
daughter of Dr. Coke of Derby. Further than 
this, I have been unable to trace the family ; the 
frequent occurrence of the name rendering a 
search almost hopeless. HomonyMovs. 


St. Govor. —- Who was St. Govor? A chaly- 
beate lately discovered, or recovered, in Kensing- 
ton Gardens is called St. Govor’s Well. Why? 

F. B. 

Levant. — Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
give the origin of the usage of this word, as in the 
following passage : 

“ A married woman — may crowd to the Hazard-table 
—throw a familiar Levant upon some sharp, lurching 
man of quality, and if he demands his money, turn it off 
with a laugh and cry you'll owe it him, to vex him,” — 
The Provoked Husband, Act. 1. Sc. 1. By Vanbragh and 
Cibber. 

Q. 


Bam, — Swift, in his Introduction to Polite 
Conversation, mentions, among “ the exquisite re- 
finements” then in vogue, — bam for Lonlictai, 
and bamboozle for God Geove what. 

If we substitute from in the place of for, we 
shall describe the predicament in which we now 
stand. Q. 


Passage in Newton.— Having heard it confi- 
dently advanced by a gentleman of great informa- 
tion, that “ Sir Isaac Newton had said that pro- 
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phecy would be fulfilled when mankind should 
move at the rate of fifvy miles an hour, and when 
language should be darted,” I should be very 


much obliged if any one could inform me where I | 


could find the above fact in print. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Jacobite Relic. — Where can I find the conclu- 

sion of the following Jacobite song ? 
1. 
“ Mackintosh was a soldier brave, 

And of his friends he took his leave, 

Towards Northumberland he drew 

Marching along with a jovial crew. 

9 
“ Loud, daring warrior, he did say 

Five hundred guineas he would lay 

To fight the Melsha if they would stay, 

But they all prov’d cowards and ran away. 

3. 
“Then . . and swear 

That if ever proud Preston he did come near, 

Ere the right should starve or the wrong should stand, 

He would drive them into some foreign land.” 

C. Mansrretp Ineresy. 
sirmingham. 

[Another version of this ballad is given in Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics of Scotland, Second Series, p. 102., which 
commences — 

“* Mackintosh was a soldier brave, 
And did most gallantly behave, 
When into Northumberland he came, 
With gallant men of his own name.” 
It is entitled “An excellent new Song on the Rebellion,” 
and alludes to the disgraceful catastrophe at Preston, and 
tlie fate of Lord Derwentwater. } 


Sir John Cornwall.—Monstrelet (Chron., transl. 
by Johnes, 1810, vol. ii. p. 84.) mentions Sir John 
Cornwall as “an English knight of great renown, 
and who had married a sister of the King of Eng- 
land.” 'To which, in a foot-note, the editor puts a 
Query : “ Who was this?” Has this Query been 
answered P J. SANsom. 

[The person referred to is Sir John Cornwall, K.G., 
who married the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and sister of King Henry IV. 
Sir John Cornwall died at Ampthill in Bedfordshire, 
1443, and was interred in the Black-Fryers in London, 
Cf. Sandford’s Genealogical History, p. 258.; Fuller’s 
Church History, art. Surnorsutre, and “N. & Q.” 1* §, 
x, 283. ] 


Placard. — What was the signification of a 
lacard in the reign of Henry VIIL., as it occurs 
in the act 3 Hen. VIII. cap. xiii.? “The kynges 
speciall lycence under his placarde sygned and 
sealed with his prevey seale or sygnet.” “Jd. G.N. 
(Cotgrave explains Placard as “a placard, or inscrip- 
tion set up; a table wherein laws, orders, &c. are written, 





and hung up.” See also Todd’s Johnson, “Placard, a flat 
piece of metal, stone, or wood, a plate to nail against a 
wall; Gr. 7Aa€, tabula: hence applied to an edict, or table 
of orders, set up in public places,” See also the examples 
quoted by Richardson. ] 





Replies. 
EDMUND PEACHAM. 
(2™" §S, ii. 451.) 

I am happy to give J. S. the information he 
requires concerning Peacham’s book or Sermon. 
It was never printed, nor is any copy of it known 
to exist. I gather my knowledge of its contents 
from — 

“ The Second Examination of Edmund Peacham, Clerk, 
taken before the Lords at the Tower, January 14th, 1614.” 

“ Part of a Letter from Sir Ralph Winwood.” 

“Interrogatories whereupon Peacham is to be ex- 
amined.” 

“ The Examination of Edmund Peacham, at the Tower, 
March 10th, 1614.” 

“The True State of the Question whether Peacham’s 
case be Treason or not ;” — 
all of which curious papers are printed in Dal- 
rymple’s Memorials and Letters relating to the 
History of Britain in the Reign of James I., 8vo. 
Glasgow, 1766, p. 54. et seg. J. S. says he can- 
not reconcile my statements with “the popular 
impression ” as to the character of the book at the 
time of Peacham’s trial. He then refers to Cham- 
berlain’s letter to Carleton, of Aug. 14, 1615, in 
“ Halliwell, vol. ii. p. 370.” I have had some dif- 
ficulty in making out this reference, which, I find, 
at last, refers to The Court and Times of James I, 
1848, edited, I believe, by Mr. Shoberl. The pas- 
sage in the letter, and the note of the editor (both 
of which I copy) surely do not contradict what I 
have asserted respecting the character of Pea- 
cham’s book : 

“ Peacham, the minister, after a year’s imprisonment 
in the Tower, was arraigned the 7th of this month at the 
assizes in Somersetshire, before the lord chief baron and 
Sir Henry Montagu. Sir Randolph Crew and Sir Henry 
Yelverton were sent down to prosecute the business. 
Seven Knights were taken from the bench and appointed 
to be of the jury. He defended himself very simply, but 
obstinately and doggedly enough. But this offence was 
so foul and scandalous that he was condemned of high 
treason, yet not hitherto executed nor perhaps shall be, 
if he have the grace to submit himself and show some 
remorse.” 

“ He died in prison a few months afterwards, no doubt 
from the effects of the torture he had endured ‘ by ex- 
press command of the king.’ He was an old clergyman 
upwards of sixty, and his offence was reflecting in a ser- 
mon, which he had neither printed nor published, on the 
King’s extravagant expenditure.” — Note. 

Dalrymple notices a letter of Chamberlain's, 
dated Feb. 23, 1615, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs : 

“ The King has had the opinion of the judges severally 
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in Peacham’s case; and it is said, that most of them 
concur to find it treason, yet my Lord Chief Justice 
[Coke] is for the contrary; and if the Lord Hobart, that 
rides the West Circuit, can be drawn to jump with his 
colleague, the Chief Baron [ Tanfield], it is thought he 
shall be sent down to be tried and trussed up in Somer- 
setshire.” 

It is evident that this wretched king had some 
difficulty in making out a case against the poor 
old minister, who had justly denounced the 
wicked practices of the Court, and w ritten * “ trait- 
erous slanders against his M: jesty’s person.” The 
King’s logic upon high treason in the paper called 
“The True State of the Question whether Pea- 
cham’s case be ‘Treason or not,” is most amusing, 
and worth a quiet perusal. 

I beg leave to refer those interested in the pre- 
sent question te C. W. Johnson's Life of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, second edition, vol. i. p. 240. et seq. 

Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 





FASHIONS. 
(2™ S. i. 332.) 


In Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of London during the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1810), I find, at p. 337. of the second 
volume, the following passage, which will doubt- 
less interest Mz. R. W. Hacxwoop: 


“The author of Historical Remarks on Dress, published 
in 1761, by Jefferies, asserts, that party-coloured coats were 
first worn in England in the time of Henry I.; chaplets, 
or wreaths of artificial flowers, in the time of Edward IIL ; 
hoods and short coats without sleeves, called tabarts, in 
the time of Henry IV.; hats, in the time of Henry VIL; 
ruffs, in the reign of Edward VI.; and wrought caps, or 
bonnets, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Judge Finch 
introduced the band in the time of James I. French 
hoods, bibs, and gorgets, were discontinued by the queen 
of Charles I. The commode, or tower, was introduced in 
1687; shoes of the then fashion, in 1633; breeches, in- 
stead of trunk hose, in 1654. And perukes were first 
worn after the Restoration.” 


As Mr. Hacxwoop expresses a wish to hear 
something about periwigs, I would refer him to the 
second volume of Malcolm’s work, in the eighth 
chapter of which he will find several notices of 
the different kinds worn in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The following curious passage occurs in 
the first volume of Malcolm's book (p. 104).: 


“It is not often that thefts can be narrated which are 
calculated to excite a smile; and yet Iam much mis- 
taken if the reader doth not relax his risible faculties, 
when he is informed of a singular method of stealing 
wigs, practised in 1717. This I present him verbatim 
from the Weekly Journal of March 30: ‘ The thieves have 
got such a villainous way now of robbing gentlemen, that 
they cut through the backs of Hackney coaches, and take 
away their wigs, or fine head-dresses of gentle women; so 
a gentleman was served last Sunday in Tooley -street, 
and another but last Tuesday in Fenchurch-street; 
wherefore, this may serve for a caution to gentlemen or 





|} home and abroad. 








gentlewomen that ride single in the night-time, to sit on 
the fore-seat, which will prevent that way of robbing.’ ” 
At the present time, when Punch is carrying oa 
such a vigorous crusade against the prevailing 
fashion as regards ladies’ dresses, the following 
extracts from Malcolm will not be out of place: 


“The Weekly Journal of January, 1717, mentions the 
death of the celebrated mantua-maker, Mrs. Selby, whose 
inventive talents supplied the ladies with that absurd and 
troublesome obstruction, that enemy to elegance and 
symmetry, the hooped petticoat. The same paper of a 
subsequent date contains an humourous essay on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the hooped petticoat. As 
I presume the reader with me inclines to the disadvan- 
tages, he will be pleased with a short extract: ‘I be- 
lieve it would puzzle the quickest invention to find out 
one tolerable conveniency in these machines. I appeal to 
the sincerity of the ladies, whether they are not a great 
incumbrance upon all occasions (vanity apart), both at 
What skill and management is re- 
quired to reduce one of these circles within the limits of 
a chair, or to find space for two in a chariot; and what 
precautions must a modest female take even to enter at 
the doors of a private family without obstruction! Then 
a vivacious damsel cannot turn herself round in a room a 
little inconsiderately without oversetting every thing like 
a whirlwind; stands and tea-tables, flower- pots, China- 
jars and basins innumerable perish daily by this spread- 
ing mischief, which, like a comet, spares nothing that 
comes within its sweep. Neither is this fashion more 
ornamental than convenient. Nothing can be imagined 
more unnatural, and consequently less agreeable. When 
a slender virgin stands upon a basis so exorbitantly wide, 
she resemb les a funnel, a figure of no great elegancy; 
and I have seen many fine la lies of a low stature, who, 
when they sail in their hoops about an apartment, look 
like children in go-carts. stead (2n 1 vol. pp. 321-2.) 

* The ladies wore hoope: = Pe tticoats, scarlet cloaks, and 
mé “e. when walking hoops were fair games for 
the wits, and they spared i 1em not. 


*« An elderly lady whose bulky squat figure 

By hoop and white damask wds renderedsmuch bigger, 

Without hood and bare-neck’d to the park did repair, 

To shew her new clothes, and to take the fresh air; 

Her shape, her attire, rais’d a shout and loud laughter ; 

Away waddles madam; the mob hurries after. 

Quoth a wag, then observing the noisy crowd follow, 

As she came with a hoop, she is gone with a hollow.’ ” 
(2nd vol. p. 323.) 

VESPERTILIO. 





VERSES ON LONDON. 
(1* S. vii. 258.) 

These verses are much older than the year 
1811. They have not only considerable smart- 
ness, but in their original state contain some allu- 
sions to things now “passed away, which I think 
will entitle them to be reprinted in “N. & Q.:” 


“A DESCRIPTION OF LONDON, 
“ In imitation of Scaron’s Description of Paris. 


“ Houses, Churches, mix'd together ; 
Streets, unpleasant in all weather ; 
Prisons, Palaces, contiguous ; 

Gates; a Bridge; the Thames irriguous, 
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“ Gaudy things enough to tempt ye; 5 
Showy outsides, insides empty; . 

Bubbles, Trades, mechanic Arts ; 
Coaches, Wheelbarrows, and Carts. 

“ Warrants, Bailiffs, Bills unpaid ; 
Lords of Laundresses afraid ; 10 | 
Rogues that nightly rob and shoot Men; 
Hangmen, Aldermen, and Footmen. 


“ Lawyers, Poets, Priests, Physicians ; 
Noble, simple, all conditions ; 
Worth, beneath a threadbare cover; 15 
Villainy, bedaub’d all over. 
“ Women, black, red, fair, and gray; 
Prades, and such as never pray ; 
Handsome, ugly, noisy, still ; 
Some that will mot, some that will. 20 | 
“ Many a Beau without a shilling; 
Many a Widow not unwilling : 
Many a Bargain, if you strike it. 
This is Lonpon! how d’ye like it?” 
Bancks’s Poems, 1738, i. 337. 
The principal variations in the copy printed in | 
1* S. vii. 258., are the second line — 


“ Streets cramm’d full in ev’ry weather ; ” 
The fourth — 


“ Sinners sad, and saints religious,” — 


} 


removing the allusion to the city gates and the 
bridge. When the verses were first written, the 
gates of London were still standing, and there 
was only one bridge. The seventh line, containing 
an allusion to the South-Sea and its concomi- 
tant “ bubbles,” was very much spoilt by conver- 
sion into — 
“ Baubles, trades, mechanics, arts.” 


The sixteenth line is expressed in phraseology 
which now requires a gloss — 


* Villainy, bedaub’d all over.” 


Not bedaubed in the pillory, as it deserved, but 
bedaubed with gold lace, which was then the 
fashion, and which was frequently stigmatised by 
that expression. The term “ prudes,” in line 18, 
was then also a favourite one: in the altered ver- 
sion, the line is by no means improved into — 


“ Women that can play and pay.” 


The author of these verses was Mr. John 
Bancks, one of the earliest contributors to the 
poetical department of the Gentleman's Magazine ; 
and whose Works were printed by subscription in 
two volumes 8vo. Pope subscribed for two sets 
of the book, with this couplet : 

“ May these put money in your purse, 
For, I assure you, I’ve read worse. ~~ 


See further of Bancks in the second chapter of 
the “ Autobiography of Sylvanus Urban,” in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for August last, p. 139. 

J. G. Nicuors. 
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DEATH OF CLARENCE. 
(2™ §. ii. 221.) 

The curious account of the death of this prince 
is again discussed in “N. & Q.,” and notwith- 
standing the lapse of centuries, the affair remains 
in doubt and uncertainty, and is, as justly stated 
by Mr. Gairpyer, received with considerable 
scepticism. It seems to be a tradition adopted, 
like many others, without reflection or any at- 


| tention to detail. 


To drown the prince in a butt of malmsey 
wine implies necessarily that wine was kept in 


| open butts, or that one was made for the occasion. 


In wine countries wine is sometimes placed in 
open butts for certain purposes, but for so doing 
there was no necessity in England. 

But why malmsey? any other wine, or even 


| water, would have served the purpose. The 


general inference would be that malmsey wine 
was kept in open butts, and that the prince was 
thrown into one of them. Again, it must be ob- 
served that butts or pipes are not of dimensions 
sufficiently large for the purpose intended, being 
seldom larger in England (not being a wine 
country) than four feet in length. 

It cannot be supposed that the prince was put 
into a pipe or butt of wine already full; for this, 
one head must necessarily have been removed, 
and this could not have been done, the wine re- 
maining; was he then, quietly submitting, put 
into the cask, into which, being closed up, the wine 
for drowning him was to be poured at the 
bung-hole ? 

Let the matter be considered in detail, with all 
concomitant circumstances, and it may fairly be 
doubted whether the occurrence so often related 
ever took place, and whether the expression may 
not have some other meaning now lost to us, or 
whether it may not be altogether figurative. 

It is true that Shakspeare makes the First Mur- 
derer propose to break the — head, and 
then throw him into the “malmsey butt” in the 
next room — not the butt of malmsey wine — and 
at last, when stabbing him, he says, “ If that will 
not serve, I'll drown you in the malmsey butt 
within ;” the drowning being in both cases not 
the primary, but the conditional, course. Finally, 
“Tl go hide the body in some hole till the Duke 
gives order for his burial ;” and then exit with the 
body. It is not from Shakspeare, then, that we 
learn the prince was drowned in a butt of malmsey 
wine. 

The temperate and interesting suggestions of 
Mr. Garrpner have induced me to offer these 
remarks; but as to the prince being put into a 
butt “of” or “ for” malmsey, and then committed 
to the deep, it must be observed that a butt of 
wine, even without a human body, if thrown into 
the sea, will not readily sink, and consequently, it 
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being intended to keep secret the death of the 
prince, this mode of proceeding would have been 


altogether fruitless. J.B. | 


ORGAN TUNING. 
(2™ §. ii. 190.) 


Proressor De Moraan inquires, Ist. If organs 
are tuned by beats? 2nd. If so, what tables are 
used? 3rd. Is Dr. Smith's account of the beats 
approved? 4th. Are the tables in use deduced 
from these formule of Dr. Smith? 5th. If not, 
who else has written on the subject ? 

The Proressor writes that he has looked into 
the work by Hopkins and Rimbault, but found 
nothing to his purpose. Mr. R. W. Dixon replies 
that organs are tuned by equal temperament, on 
account of the imperfection of the scale of nature (!), 
and informs the Prorrssor he must tune “all 
his fifths two beats short of the truth.” Mnr. 
Dixon claims General Thompson in support of his 
theory, but the General is an advocate for the 
true, in place of any set of artificial mean sounds 
of the gamut. 

In reply to the Prorgzssor’s Queries, I answer : 
1. The beat, by which I presume the Proressor 
means the wave resulting from two sounds heard 
together, but not vibrating in any true ratio, is of 
the same service in tuning now as it was centuries 
ago, being the act of nature marking the disagree- 
ment of two sounds heard simultaneously. 2. No 
tables are used in practice, organ tuners and 
pianoforte tuners trusting to their ears and ex- 

erience. 3. I believe the notions of the former 

aster of Trinity to be untrue, and his ratios of 
the scale contrary to nature, and therefore place 
no reliance on his deductions. I have never heard 
of any one adopting his formule. 4. There are no 
tables in use that 1 am aware of. 5. Mr. Emerson 
gives a mode of calculating the beat differing from 
Dr. Smith; and Mr. John Farey, after giving Smith 
and Emerson, adds three other methods of his own 
invention. H. J. Gauntwerr. 


RESPECTING CERTAIN THEOSOPHISTS AND MYSTICS. 
(2 §. ii. 487.) 

The following particulars may be acceptable to 
Errionnacu. 

1. Czuius Ruopieinuvs. A work under the 
title of Lodovicus Celius in Horatium was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1580. 

2. Tuomas Wiis, M.D. I can scarcely be- 
lieve that Errionnacu alludes to Dr. Willis, whom 
Wood calls the most celebrated physician of his 
time; but I can find no other who wrote De 
Anima Brutorum, He was the son of Thomas 
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Willis of Henxsey, co. Berks, by Rachel, dau. of 
Mr. William Howell, and was born at Great Bed- 

win, co. Wilts, Jan. 27, 1621. He was educated 
| at Christ's Coll., Oxford, and became B.A. in 
| 1639, M.A. in 1642, B.M. in 1646, and M.D. in 
| 1660. In 1660 also he was appointed Sedleian 
| Professor of Natural Philosophy. He died of 

pleuritis, Nov. 11, 1675. See his life in the Bio- 
| graphia Britannica, Wood's Athene, Biog. Med., 
| Haller’s Bib. Med. 

His works are chiefly on medical subjects. He 
is, however, the author of — 

“ Grammatica Linguw Anglicanez. Oxford, 1653, 1664, 
1674; Leyden, 1726, 8vo.; Hamb. 1672.” 

The only works he wrote in English are, — 

“A Plain and Easie Method for preserving (by God’s 
Blessing) those that are well from the Infection of the 
Plague. 1666.” 

And a collection of receipts selected from his 
medical works. 

The whole of his works were translated by R. 
L’Estrange, and published in folio, 1679. Also, — 

“Opera Omnia Willisii. Genev. 1676; Lugd. 1681, 
2 vols.; cura G. Blasii, Amst. 1682; Venet. 1720, fol.” 

6. Tuomas Tayior was born in London, May 
15, 1758, and was at an early age sent to St. 
Paul's School. He was afterwards instructed by 
the Rev. Mr. Worthington, with a view to prepare 
him for the ministry. But pecuniary difficulties 
compelled him to relinquish this plan, and to ac- 
cept a junior clerkship in Messrs. Lubbock’s 
banking-house. After enduring great trials, he 
was appointed Assistant-Secretary to the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and Commerce. 
Here he made acquaintance with many literary 
and scientific men, by whose assistance he printed 
his works. The Duke of Norfolk printed Plato, 
and for some reason kept nearly the whole edition 
locked up in his house, where it remained till his 
death. Taylor died Nov. 1, 1835. In Knight's 
Penny Cyclopedia, besides his life, is a list of his 
thirty-eight published works. J. Cyprian Rust. 


Norwich. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Spiders’ Webs (2™ S. ii. 450, 517.) — ARacuns 
asks whether any one has given a description of the 
mode by which the webs of spiders are made, &c. 
In answer to that, I beg to say there is a very 

leasing account of the spider and its habits 
in Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, published by 
Blackie & Son, of Glasgow, 1840, and edited by 
Alex. Whitelaw ; but as it is not so profuse as it 
| should have been, and as I can furnish one little 
bit of information, and which is, indeed, a clue to 
the whole, I may be allowed to offer it. 

When quite a young man I was very anxiously 
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curious to know how the spider constructed his 
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version of these two lines, in the second of which 


web ; I therefore watched very often, and for a | Honour can have no place ? 


great length of time, to be satisfied: and at last 
was so fortunate as to find one at work on the 

lygonal parallels which cross the long radial 
ay and by observing this, I could easily under- 
stand how those radials were managed, for after 
all my numerous watchings I never found one 


about them. The work was simply thus: suppose 


one polygonal line to be from 
A to B, 
the radials running from 


A B 
to and from to 
c D 


The line a p being already finished, and forming 
the last line of one whole polygon, the spider 
went from a toc (holding the thread in its claw 
of one of the hinder legs), where he fastened the 
fibre by a glutinous secretion; then went back to 
A (still holding the thread in its claw, as before), 
and walked along a—n, and down to p, where he 
fastened the thread, as before; and thus he con- 
tinued the work, until 1 had seen three whole 
polygons completed. The foregoing being clearly 
understood, it is easy to understand how the 
radials are formed. 

I regret to say I never could find another at 
this very curious work, and that this is conse- 
quently all the information I can offer to 
ARACHNE, 

I feel bound to add that, although not a philo- 
sopher of any kind, what I have said is from what 
I actually saw, and with the assurance of its being 
accurate and true. T. L. Merrirt. 

Maidstone, 


Selden's Birthplace (2™ S. ii. 469.) — The 


house in which Selden was born, in the retired 


“*Twas Love that conquered Shame that gave thee 
breath, 
And Shame that conquered Love decreed thy death.” 
Instead of the Latin translation given, may I 
humbly suggest this ? 
“ Heu nasci te jussit Amor, vicitque Pudorem, 
Teque Pudor victo jussit Amore mori.” 
C. Dz 1a Pre. 
Authorised Versions of the Hebrew Scriptures 


| (2"4 S. ii. 429. 474.) — Since I put the question 


which has elicited the information kindly given by 
Mr. Bucxrton, I have seen an advertisement of 
an English version of the Old Testament, to be 
procured at the Jewish Chronicle Office, Bevis 
Marks, City. I much wish to know by whose au- 
thority this version is put forth; whether with 
the imprimatur of the chief rabbi ? Derra. 


Bell Gable for Three Bells (2™ S. ii. 467.) — 
At Bothal, Northumberland, the bell gable is 
pierced for and has three bells. Wow. 


“ Za Carmagnole” (2™ §. ii. 394.)—I offer a few 
more verses of this once popular song, which, pos- 


| sibly, you may think worthy of being added to 


village of Salvington, must have undergone many | 


alterations since the year 1584. 
gable-end to the roadside. 
does not look two centuries and nearly three 
quarters old. There is a pretty white rose on 
one side, and a honeysuckle on the other side of 
the door. On passing these, into the interior, you 
have a room of ancient aspect before you. When 
visiting this room, a short time since, I observed 
affixed to the wall a paper, written by the incum- 
bent of the parish, wherein was given assurance 
of the pious end of Selden’s life. There is also to 
be seen there a copy of Selden’s baptismal cer- 


It presents its | 
The exterior certainly | 


tificate, in which he is mentioned as the son of | 


” 


* John Selden, minstrel 

of him as “ descended from a good family.” 
vington is a chapelry of West Tarring. 

J. Doran, 

Epitaph on a Child murdered by its Mother 


Sal- 


His biographers speak | 


those which have already appeared in your co- 
lumns, The opening verses are, I think, as fol- 
lows, viz. — 
“ Les Canons viennent de résonner, 
Guerriers soyons préts & marcher. 
Citoyens et Soldats, 
En volant aux Combats, 
Dansons la Carmagnole, ete., ete. 
“En vain des milliers d’ennemis 
Contre nous se sont réunis ; 
Les dangers, le trepas, 
Ne nous effrayent pas. 
Dansons la Caramagnole,” etc. 
Then, after the failure of the Duke of York at 
Dunkirk, the following was added, viz. — 
“Le Duc de York s’était promis 
Que Dunkirke serait bientét pris, 
Mais son coup a manqué, 
Grace & nos Canoniers! 
Dansons la Carmagnole,” etc., etc. 

In singing it, formerly, the word “ Carmagnole,” 
was I think more frequently pronounced as if 
written “ Caramagnole,” than otherwise. 

A. C, M. 


Exeter. 

Eggs in Cups, in Heraldry (2 S. ii. 353.)— 
The arms of Schaw of Greenwell are three covered 
cups, two and one, and a star in the centre of the 


| shield ; the tinctures are no longer visible on the 


(2 §. ii. 506.) —May I offer a much better | 


| old stone carving from which I took these bear- 


ings, but I have seen the arms, I know not if cor- 
rectly, blazoned three covered cups, or, two and 
one, on a field, azure : the centre star, plain enough 
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on the stone, is here, however, dropt out. The 
cups look exactly like egg cups when looked at 
hurriedly ; but they are covered cups, there can 
be no doubt, when examined closely, and resem- 
ble the standing cup and cover once so common 
on noblemen’s tables. C. D. Lamont. 


Proportion of Males and Females (2™ §. ii. 268. 
452.)—Much misconception appears to exist on 
this subject. The truth is, that of births, the 
males exceed females in the ratio of about 26 to 
25, or 4 per cent.; but from the greater ease in 
rearing female children, and their greater longe- 


vity at the period of adolescence, these proportions | 


are reversed, and there are about 21 females to 
20 males, or 5 per cent. excess. Thus, in Eng- 
land and Wales there are 500,000 females more 
than males in the census of population. I have 
gathered these facts from the information of skilful 
physicians, and from statistical tables, and they 
may be depended on. R. F. L. 


Norwich. 


What was the Temperature of the Weather at the 
Birth of our Saviour ? (2™ §, ii. 466.) —It is well 
known that in Great Britain, and other countries 
not then under cultivation, the temperature is at 

resent much warmer than at the time of the 
Firth of Christ; but there is no reason to believe 
that it has changed in Palestine. The following 
is from Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Lite- 
rature, vol. ii. p. 462. : 

“ The cold of winter in Palestine is not severe, and the 
ground is never frozen. Snow falls more or less. In the 
low-lying plains but little falls, and it disappears early 
in the day; in the higher lands, as at Jerusalem, it often 
falls, chiefly in January and February, to the depth of a 
foot or more; but even then it does not lie long on the 
ground.” 


There has been much dispute as to the time of | 


the year our Saviour was born. The fact that 


the shepherds were tending their flocks in the | 


open air is no argument against its occurring in 

the winter. I suppose the point cannot be now 

decided. That the Jews were acquainted with 

sharp frosts is evident from Psalm exlvii. verses 

16, 17, 18. RLOVILLUS. 
Norwich, 


Does not Curnsert Bepe’s Query show that 
the painter may become too erudite? Even sup- 


posing that the weather were warm at Christmas | 


time in the East, would it not utterly destroy the 
whole life of the scene, and prevent a European 
from entering into it, if an artist were to paint it 
so? Unless there is an absurdity which would 
effend the eye of all educated people, it is, as I 
think, better to follow authority and custom in 
familiar subjects. If we are too correct, there is 
the danger of losing reality, and of becoming 
mere antiquaries, J.C. J. 


| Old Buildings (2™ S. ii. 449.) —The church of 
| Tomgraney, in the diocese of Killaloe and county 
of Clare, is still in use, and retains all its original 
features, with the exception of its east window, 
which is modern. The church of Tomgraney, 
together with the round tower (“ cloictheach ”) 
which stood beside it, were erected about the 
middle of the tenth century, as appears by the 
following passage : 

“Cormac O’Cillen, of [the tribe of] Ui Fhiachrac 
Aidhne, comorba of Ciaran and Coman, and comorba of 
Tuama Grene, who built the great church of Tuama 
| Grene, with its cloictheach (i.e. round tower) Sapiens, et 
senex, et episcopus, quievit in Christo.”—- Chronicon Sco- 
torum, under A.D. 965. , 


The round tower here mentioned does not now 
exist, but, aecording to local tradition, some re- 
mains of it were visible about fifty years since. 
The church is a fine specimen of the style of 
architecture so characteristic of the primitive 
Irish church, and now, through Dr. Petrie’s la- 
bours, so well known to archeologists, At Clon- 
macnois, and in some other places, the churches 
now in use are of almost ‘equal antiquity, but in 
most instances their original features are lost. 

J. A. P. C. 

Ball’s Bridge, Dublin. 


“ Marranys” (2 §. ii. 492.)—I believe I can 
now answer my own Query, and yet the word is 
one which I think deserves further examination 
and illustration in your columns. In Adelung’s 
Glossarium, Marrani, or Marani, is explained to 
be the name by which the Moors are usually 
called by the Spaniards, and he gives two deri- 
vations of the word : either, according to Mariana, 
from the formula of execration Anathema Mara- 
natha, or, according to Scaliger, from Marawan, 
who transferred the Caliphate from the Abbassides 
to his own family by usurpation ; and hence, he 
| says, “all Mahometans are opprobriously called 
Marawanin even to this day: and hence also, by 
antonomasia, the Italians call traitors Marani.” 

The word Marrano, indeed, still retains its 
place in Italian ; and is explained in the dictiona- 
ries, “ traitor,” “ unbeliever.” C. W. Biycuam. 


Bowing at a Part of the “ Venite” (2™ S. ii. 
| 467.) —In the country chureh of Esh, near Dur- 
| ham, the congregation always makes obeisance at 
the words : 

“ © come let us worship and fall down, and kneel be- 
} fore the Lord our Maker.” 

I have no doubt that this is a prevalent custom 
in*the county of Durham. T. C. 


“P.Q. Y. Z.” (2™ S. ii. 490.)— Perhaps a 
“ P—_Q—liar Y. Z.” (wise-head). “Y. Z.” for 
wise-head is not uncommon. 


} 


R. 8, Cuarnock. 





Gray’s Inn. 
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Thanks after reading the Gospel (2™ S. ii. 467.) 
—In my own little church this custom is still 
retained. Before the Gospel, the congregation 
say: “Glory be to Thee, O God;” and after it, 
“ Thanks be to Thee, Almighty God.” 

C. W. Binenam. 

Bingham’s Melcombe. 


Mr. J. Eastwoop may include Buslingthorpe, 
co. Lincoln, among the churches in which this 
ancient custom is retained. There are, I believe, 
other churches in this neighbourhood where the 
words are still used. J. Sansom. 

Buslingthorpe. 


Full forty years ago, when I was curate of 
Cricklade, Wilts, through a lapsus lingue I once 
said, after reading the Gospel, “Here endeth,” 
&c., whereupon there burst forth a full congre- 
gational respond, “ Thanks be to Thee, O God ;” 
proving, no doubt, the ¢raditional custom, for it is 
not authorised by the present Rubric. I think I 
have sent a note of this before, with other litur- 

ical bygone customs, but I cannot give a re- 
erence, as the binder has got my late volumes. 
H. T. Extacomse. 
Clyst St. George. 


This custom is observed in the church at Isell- 
on-the-Derwent, near Cockermouth. W. H. H. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Clans of Scotland: Scotland in the Tenth Cen- 
tury (2™ S. ii. 431.) — Your correspondent McC. 
will find considerable assistance, in respect to what 
he wants, upon an examination of that very useful 
“ Index of Subjects” prepared by Mr. Shiells, and 
appended to the Catalogue of the Library of the 

iety of Writers to the Signet, 4to., Edinburgh, 
1837, under the heads “ Clans” and “ Scotland.” 
T. G. S. 
Edinburgh. 


Jumbols (2™ §. ii. 262.) —If Mx. Bauce will 
take the trouble to call at Christie's, 412. Oxford 
Street, he will find that cakes made under this 
name are not yet obsolete. They are made of the 
same materials as gingerbread, but rolled thin and 
curled, so as to eat quite crisp. ALPHA. 


Wilkins of Gloucestershire (2™ S. ii. 490.) —I 
can find no such family entitled to arms. The 
following are from Edmonson’s Heraldry : 


“Witkins (of Cole-Orton, co. Leicester). Gu. two 
swords in salt arg., hilts and pommels or; on a ch. of the 
2nd, three mullets pierced sab. Crest. A demi-griffin 
regardant gu., holding in his dexter claw a sword erect 
arg., hilt and pommel or. (Granted by Sir Henry St. 
John, 1685). 

“Wickins (of Thong, co, Kent*). Erm. on a bend 
sab. three martlets arg.: a canton or charged with a rose 
gu. Crest. A boar passant regardant, pierced through 





* Query. 


* [Quad S, Ne54, JAN. 10. °57. 


the shoulder with an arrow arg. bendways sinister, the 
boar biting the arrow. 

“ Witkins (of Kent). Erm. on a bend sab. three 
martlets, or; a cant. of the 3rd. 

“ WiLkus (of Northumberland). Gu. on a chev. arg. 
betw. three welks or a fi.-de-lis sab.” 

Resopinus. 

Nicknames of American States (2™ S. ii. 475.) 
—Is there not an error in applying the term 
“Green Mountain Boys” to the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island? They surely belong to Vermont, 
which means the Green Mountain. I know 
natives of the latter state who call themselves 
“Green Mountain Boys.” J. Doran. 


Continuation of Candide (2™ S. ii. 229.) —I 
have before me a neat edition of Candidus, or 
All for the Best, in two parts. Translated from 
the French of M. De Voltaire. London, Printed 
for B. Long ‘and T. Pridden, 1773. 12mo., pp. 
252., the Continuation, or Part II, commencing at 
p. 169. There is no Preface to either of the 
parts. G.N. 


Abinger Epitaph (2™ S. ii. 306. 397. 478.) — 
I cannot but be amused by the laborious inquiries 
of your correspondents respecting the epitaph on 
| a blacksmith, now called in your pages the Abinger 
| epitaph. They do not seem to be aware that it 
is to be found in the Elegant Extracts, p. 843., in 
a more correct form, which is this: 
“ My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d, 
My bellows too have lost their wind, 
My fire's extinct, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is in the dust all laid. 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done. 
My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.” 
Whether the Elegant Extracts were published 
in 1796, I do not know, but believe they were; 
and probably in all the cases mentioned, the vil- 


what they had read in that work. From whence 
the editor transferred it to his pages, I have tried 
in vain to discover. I have a note that it is to 
be found in Bothwell churchyard, but was never 
there myself, nor have means of inquiring from 
any one on the spot. A. D 


John Moncrieff of Tippermallach (2™ S. ii. 371.) 
| —John Moncrieff of Tippermallach, or Tibber- 
mallach, was son of Hugh Moncrieff of Malar, 
brother of Sir John Moncrieff, 1st baronet of Mon- 
crieff of the creation of 1626, and succeeded to 
that estate in virtue of a special destination in his 
favour by an old cadet of the house of Moncrieff, 
William Moncrieff of Tibbermallach. On the 
death of his nephew Sir James, at the end of the 
seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he became 5th baronet, after the family 
estate had been alienated. In 1699, he is called 
John; and in 1709, Sir John Moncrieff of Tip- 
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permallach. He died soon after the latter date, 


| 


leaving by his wife Nicholas Moncrieff a son, Sir | 


Hugh Moncrieff of Tippermallach, 6th baronet ; 
on whose decease, unmarried, in 1744, the estate 
of Tippermallach went to his sister's son, John 
Moncrieff, minister of Rhynd. 

John, the author, is called “ the famous physi- 
cian,” and may have been a regular practitioner. 
The first edition of his work appears to have been 
entitled The Poor Man’s Physician, or Receipts 
by Mr. John Moncrieff of Tippermallach. R. R. 


Pen and the Sword (2™ S. ii. 463.) — Will your 
correspondent ©. admit among his noted persons, 
who combined the military with the literary cha- 
racter, the celebrated John Wilkes? who was 
author of the North Briton and many other pub- 
lications, some of which we forbear even to reca- 
pitulate as being too licentious, and who was dis- 
tinguished by an unexampled defiance of decorum 
and propriety, — witness his establishment of the 


Satanic Club at Medmenham, near Great Marlow, | 


which was called the Monks of St. Francis, with 
the motto, “ Fais ce que tu voudras.” He was 
Colonel of the Buckinghamshire Militia, and so 
violent a democrat as to be the idol of the mob 


and the demigod of the rabble ; and such was his | 


general conduct, that the minister of the day, 
thinking it little short of treasonable, recom- 
mended his Majesty, George III., to dismiss him 
from the Bucks Militia, in the usual form, of noti- 
fying to him “that His Majesty had no further 
occasion for his services,” —a manner of discard- 
ing from a military post without a court-martial ; 
and though such instances are rare, yet the same 
sovereign also dismissed Charles, eleventh Duke of 
Norfolk, for giving a toast considered as disloyal 
at a public dinner to commemorate the birthday of 
Charles James Fox. SuBINDE. 


Cricket (2™ S. ii. 410.) —“ The Author of The 
Cricket Field” is probably aware of the allusion 
to cricket by D'Urfey, in the song “ Of noble 
race was Shenkin.” ‘The stanza is as follows: 

“ Her was the prettiest fellow 
At football or at Cricket, 
At hunting chase, or nimble race, 
How featly her could prick it.” 

The song occurs in a book called Pills to Purge 
Melancholy (vol. ii. p. 172., 4th edit., 1719). It is 
mentioned by Strutt in the Sports and Pastimes 


(p. 83.). W. T. 
Oxford. 

Showdes (2™ §S. ii. 414.) — Looking over 
Hunter's Hallamshire Glossary for something | 


quite different, I came upon the answer to my 
(Query about this word : 


“ Shewds, the outer coat of oats, sometimes called 


shiffs.” 


As Ecclesfield forms part of Hallamshire, and 
chaff would be very proper for laying up armour 
in, no doubt the above is the true meaning of the 
word in question. J. Eastwoop. 


Armorial (2™ §. ii. 450.)—In Glover's Ordinary 
of Arms, the coat mentioned by Mr. F.S. Growsz 
is assigned to Leyborne; but I cannot find that 
name in connexion with Bildestone. J.C. Rust. 

Norwich. 


Oak-Apple Day (2™ S. ii. 405.) —Is it not 
probable that the May baby, carried in a box like 
a coffin, was originally an effigy of King Charles I. ? 
The speech of the old woman, confounding one 
monarch with the other, would favour the con- 
jecture that, though at first distinct memorials of 
the two kings, they have come to be confounded 
now and commemorated together. F.C. H. 


Almshouses recently Founded (2" §. ii. 189. 300. 
439.) — At Erdington, Warwickshire, by Mr, 
Mason, of the firm of Elkington and Mason, 
Electro-platers of Birmingham. H. J. 

Handsworth. 


Mr. Wm. Turner, of Millhill, Blackburn, Lan- 
cashire, and Shrigley Hall, Cheshire, father of the 
Miss Turner whose abduction by Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield caused such a sensation, one of the 
first gentlemen elected to represent Blackburn in 
parliament, some time during his membership, 
1832 — 41, founded some almshouses in Black- 
burn. PRESTONIENSIS. 


Sangaree (2™ §. ii. 381.) — J. P. will find this 
word in the French Dict. Nat. (par Bescherolle, 
Paris, 1846), written Sang-gris. Rabelais, liv. iv. 
ch. xlii., says: 

“La Royne respondit que moutarde estoit leur sangreal 
et baume céleste.” 

And chap. xliii. : 


“ Lequel il gardoit religicusement comme un autre san- 
greal, et en guérissoit plus enormes maladies.” 


See also Menage. 
Gray’s Inn. 


R. S. Cuarnock, 


Shoymus (2™ §. ii. 429.) — Mr. Wirxinson 
does not say in what version of the Te Deum this 
word occurs. Halliwell, in his Archaic Diction- 
ary, gives “ Skoymose : squeamish, — 

“ Thou art not skoymose thy fantasty for to tell.” 

Basle’s King Johan, p. 11. 
but, as usual, without venturing on a derivation. 

May it not be related to the Anglo-Saxon 
word secamu, sccomu: shame, disgrace, naked- 
ness? It would not be difficult to trace some 


| affinity between the ideas it conveys and those 


expressed by the Latin word horreo. 
C. W.ABinenam. 
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Morning Hymn (2™ §. ii. 474.) —It is by no 
means clear what is meant by “a Prayer-book of 
1801 and 1817, London, Nichols, King’s Printer ;” 
but I imagine the Prayer-book may be dated 
1801, the Metrical Psalms, 1817 ; the latter being 
printed by Nichols, not as King’s Printer (which 
he was not), but for the Worshipful sane a of 
Stationers. G 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


There are few Antiquaries, or Note-makers, who have 
not at some period or other longed to run down to the 
Bodleian for a peep into the curious collection of Diaries 
of Thomas Hearne preserved in that noble library. So 
strong was this feeling, some forty years that Dr. 
Bliss, at that time a Fellow of St. John’s, commenced 
transcribing and printing ‘tion from them. Cir- 
cumstances then occurred to interrupt the progress of the 
work, when nearly six hundred pages of it had, however, 
been printed. But fortunately for those who longed, 
like ourselves, to know what “ priefs in his note-book” 
had been made by Honest Tom, Dr. Bliss has lately 
taken courage, set to work again, and brought his labour 
of love to a close, The result is two goodly volumes under 
the title of Reliquie Hearniane ; the Remains of Thomas 
Hearne, M.A., being Extracts from his MS. Diaries col- 
lected, with a few Notes, by Philip Bliss, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, now Principal of St. Mary Hall, in the 


ago, 


University of Oxford, which will gladden the hearts of | 


many an antiquary. Hearne’s Notes treat of every thing, 
from “ predestination down to slea silk,” and well de- 
served publication. Honest Tom, who was a Jacobite 
and Non-juror, has dotted down very unreservedly his 
feelings and his opinions; and with these has mixed up 
memoranda on every imaginable subjec Now he re- 
cords a bit of biography — now Ree om an old MS. — 
here gives us a taste of his classical knowledge 
gives a bit of local, here a bit of general history; now a 
scrap of folk lore, now a touch of politics ; here lauds 
James 11].—there sneers at the Duke of Brunswick ; now 
quotes Dr. Plot, “ that ‘twas a rule among antiquaries to 
receive and never restore;” and then gives us a strange 
picture of social life, as when he tells us that during the 
debate in the House of Lords on the Bill for securing the 
Church of England, “Dr. Bull (query, Bishop of St. 
David's) sate in the lobby all the while, smoking his 
Collections of English Ana are somewhat rare. 
to the list: and one which is by 
no means the least valuable of them. He has taken great 
pains in editing the Hearniana, and his Notes are far 
from the least interesting portion of these volumes. No 
wonder then that an admirer of them should, as it is 
said, have inscribed on the fly-leaf of his copy the fol- 
lowing quatrain : — 
“ Time once complained of Thom: as Hearne, 
‘ td hatever I forget, You learn.’ 
Now Time’s complaint is changed to this, 
*What Hearne forgot, is learned by Bliss.’ 


pipe.” 
Dr. Bliss has added one 


” 


Mr. Timbs, who has a happy knack at catering for the 
general reader, has just put forth another of his popular 
volumes. It is entitled Curiosities of History, with New 
Lights, a Book for Old and Young: and old and young 
may read it for amusement, and, if they do, will get a 
good deal of useful information into the bargain. 

Mr. Bohn has just added to his Standard Library, The 
Table Talk of Martin Luther, translated by William 





here | ‘ 





Hazlitt. It is, in a great measure, a re-issue of Bogue’s 
edition of The Tuble Talk of the great Reformer; but is 
enlarged and improved by the addition of Chalmers’ 8 
Life of Luther, to which are subjoined illustrative anec- 
dotes from Michelet and Audin; and also by the addition 
of Luther’s Catechism. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Edinburgh, 1718. 
%«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free 
sent to Messas. Bert. & Datoy, Publishers of “* NOTES 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


A. B. C., wrra Carecuism. 12mo. 


to be 
AND 


| dresses are given for that purpose : 


Mawwtwo's Senmons. Vol. II. 

Maccutsoca's Arrarsutes or Goo. Duncan 

Posr Orrice Dinecrorny ror Warwicksarne. 
Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Second-hand. 


Anriqorrins or Fx pomemeiny, rl 


If with Plan of the Castle. 
Daniev’s Vova no Gare Foll Vol. L. 


ar Barrain I. 


eo ~ Te wore meee 4 I, 1828, 


n’s (Roger) Orus Maones. Fo 
M: eneun's Work Nas Ln Centrat Son. 
Lac«tweron’s Lar 
Qvarrency Rev +i "First 10 Volumes. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street, London. 


Memorn or Syowey Sarrn. Vol. II. 
Wanted by A. B. M., Batcheller’s Library, Dover. 


Vol. I. of the 2-Vol. Edition. 


Hat Constrrvtion Hrsrony. 
The: Sixth Edition, 1350, pre ferred. 


Wanted by 2. D. Hoblyn, Eeq., 2. Sussex Place, Regent's Park. 


Aatices ta Correspanvdents, 


The Ixnoex to Vorume II. or ovr Seconp Seniss will be issued with 
ct Number. 

Cusnet NICATIONS NOT Insanreo. Correspondents who write to us re- 
th yamunications are requested to specify the 

and not the initials by which 


ind not the signature, by which 


seve to whic h they w refer, 
hey t is the subj 
we can identify them. 
W. B.C. will jind the lines — 
“ Earth goeth on the earth,” &c. — 
eated of in our Vat 8. vii. 498. 576.; viii. 575. 
2. 1. 33., for “ 


subjec ts of 
th t matter, « 


Err RATUM. 2nd 8S. iii. p. 4. col. startling” read 


“ snarling.’ 
“ Nores anp Qurares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
y in Monwraty Paarts. The subscription for Stamrep Cortes fur- 
warded direct from the Publishers (including the Half-yearly Inonx) 48 
lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in favour of Messns.* 
Bett ano Daxpy, 186. Freer Srarer; to whom also all Communications 
ror tue Eprror should be addressed. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


CHOICE NOTES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vol. I. — History. 


through the FIRST SER IES of NOTES AND RIES, a Selection 
of Popular May ap each devoted to some partic ular subject, might 
with advante prepared, arrangements h ave been made for that 
purpose. and the I RST VOLUME, containing a collection of interest- 
ing HISTORICAL NOTES AND ME MOR (NDA. will be ready 
very shortly. 

This will be followed by similar volumes illustrative of BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, FOLK LORE, PROVERBS, BALLADS, &c. 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186. Fleet Street. 


It having been eurgorted that from the valuable materials scattered 
Qu 





